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cliffe, and his conduct was still considered Unynportant ; but 
when presuming upon impunity, and hardened by habit, he 
ventures to denounce the fathers of the Church of England, 
he must expect some enquiry into the justice of his acensa- 
tions and some expression of the feeling which their truth or 
falsehood will excite. 

We are happy to hear that the laboured attack upon Arch- 
bishop Cranmer is about to call forth a vindication of bis fame 
from the pen of the accurate Dr. Todd. ‘This circumstance 


‘might alone indace as to pass rapidly over the reigns of 


Henry and Edward. Bat when coupled with a recollection 
of the length to which an examination of both the volumes 
would lead, it determines us to dismiss the former with a few 
observations, and direct our own and the reader's principal 
attention to the latter. 

As an introduction, however, to what we have to say on the 
history of the sister queens, we must take a hasty glance at 
the reigns of their father and brother, The style in which 
Mr. Lingard describes the origin, of, the Reformation forms 
an admirable prelude to, bis account of its establishment. 
Every individual who encouraged it is condemned ;—every 
individual who opposed it is eulogised, acquitted, or ex- 
cused ; the scandalous chronicles of all countries are ran- 
sacked, and their contents deposited in Mr. Lingard’s con- 
servatory. Anne Boleyn is described as the most shameless 
of her sex, seduced by Henry long before their marriage, 
and guilty in all probability of every crime which her savage 
husband laid to her charge. Catharine Howard, respecting 
whose early miscondact no doubt can be entertained, is re- 
presented as strictly virtuous after her union with the king; 
and Mr. Lingard “ fears that she was sacrificed” by Cranmer 
‘to the manes of Anne Boleyn.” We are treated, in a note, 
with some particulars of the early familiarity between Sey- 
mour, the Lord Admiral and the yoang princess Elizabeth, 
which prove the gross manners of the age in which they. .oc- 
curred, and nothing more. And in order to shew that’ the 
author is not particularly inveterate against the ladies, Cran- 
mer, Cromwell, Latimer and Barnes, are treated with as 
little ceremony as Queen Anne or Queen Elizabeth. 

Take as a specimen, and it is a favourable one to Mr. 
Lingard, the following account of Cranmer and Gardiner. 


** During these transactions the court of Henry was divided by 
the secret intrigues of the two religious parties, which continued 
te cherish an implacable hatred agenes each other. The meno 
the old learning naturally looked upon Cranmer as their most 
steady and most dangerous enemy: and, though he was careful 
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not to commit wy open transgression of the law, yet the encou- 


ragement which he gave ta the néw preachers, and the clandestine 
eotrespondence which he maintained with the German reformers, 


would have proved his ruil, had he not found’ friend and advocate 


in? his’ 'sévereign.”’ Henry still retained ‘a grateful recollection of — 


his former services, and felt no apprehension of resistance or 
treason from a mat, who’ on all Océasiony; whatevet were his real 
opinions ot wishes; had moutded his ¢dnsvience in conformity to 
the royal will. When the prebendaries of Canterbury lodged an 
information against him, the king éssued a commission to examine, 
not the accused but the accusers; of whom some were imprisoned ; 
all were compelled to ask pardon of the archbishop, In the 
House of Commons Sir John Gostwick, representative for Bedford- 
shire, had the boldness to accuse him of heresy: but the.king sent 
a message to the ‘ varlet,’ that if he did not immediate] we 
ledge his fault, he should be made an exainple for the instraction 
of his fellows. On another occasion Henry had consented to the 
committal of the archbishop; but afterwards he revoked his per- 
mission, telling the council that Cranmer was as faithful a. man 
towards him as ever was prélate in the realm, and one to whom he 
was many ways beholden: or, as another version has it, that he 
was the only man, who had loved his sovercigh so well, as never to 
have opposed the royal pleasure. In like manner Gardiner, frow 
his acknewledged abilities and his credit with the king, was to the 
men of the new learning a constant object of apprehension and 
jealousy. To ruin him in the royal estimation, it was oe 
that he had communicated with the papal agents through the im- 
perial ministers: and that, while he pretended to be zealously at- 
tached to the interests of the king, he had in reality made his peace 
with the pontiff. But it was in vain that the accusation was re- 
peatedly urged, and that Gardiner’s secretary was even tried, con- 
vieted and executed, on a charge of having denied the supremacy : 
the caution of the bishop bade defiance to the wiles and the malice 
of his enemies. Aware of the danger which threatened him, he 
stood constantly on his guard; aod though he might prompt the 
zeal, and second the efforts of those who wished well to the ancient 
faith, he made it a rule never to originate any religious measure, 
nor to give his opinion on religious subjects, without the express 
command of his sovereign. Then he was accustomed to spéak his 
mind with boldness: but though he might sometimes offend ‘the 
pride, still he preserved the esteem, of Henry, who, unmoved by 
the suggestions of his adversaries, continued to employ him in affeirs 
of state, and to consult him on questions of religion, As often 
indeed as he was absent in embassies to foreign courts, Cranmer 
improved the favourable moment to urge the king to a further re- 
formation. He was heard with attention, he was ever twice de- 
sired to form the necessary plan, to subjoin his reasons, and te 
submit them to the royal consideration: still, however, Henry 
paused to receive the opinion of Gardiner; and, swayed by-his 
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advice, rejected or suspended the execution of the measures ipro- 
posed by the metropolitan.” Vol. IV. p, 341, . : 


Comparing this passage with the generality of the narra- 
tive, it may be considered as.\impartial ;. for \i€\ admits’ that 
Gardiner’s caution presérved him from the malice of bis ene. 
mies, and it is dillicult, to believe that if such caution: was 
landable at Winchester, it.might not be éxcused:at Lam- 
beth. But the contrast is drawn in a spirit of habitual,un- 
fairness :. Cranmer is not entitled to mucli praise on the scare 
of firmness and resolution, bat be ran thrice.as many risques 
as Gardiner; he contradicted the king openly in the fave of 
the parliament, argued against him stoutly day after day, and 
session after session, and on the whole, hud the pleasure of 
witnessing the slow but certain progress of the Reformation, 
On the other hand, we are assured by Mr. Lingard him- 
self that Gardiner never gave his opinion unasked ; we know 
that he conformed to all the innovations of his master, and he 
certainly could not excuse himself by saying that he was 
gradually advancing towards his object ; yet Mr. Lingard dis- 
misses Gardiner without a single word of reprehension, while 
Cranmer “ moulds his conscience to the royal will,” and “loves 
his sovereign so well as never to have opposed his royal plea- 
sure. : | 

Without pursuing these remarks, we may ask if it is not 
at least a suspicious circumstance; that Mr. Lingard should 
discover so much that is disadvantageous to Protestants, and 
so little that is unfavourable te Catholics. Can we doubt, 
that be is labouring to make out a case—defending a party 
instead of writing a history ; and consequently to be suspect- 
ed and cross-examined at every word before the careful 
reader can fvel satisfied of bis accuracy. We say nothing at 
present of his authorities, although many of them are of the 
most questionable description; but there is an evident and 
onintermitting bias in such narratives as these, which, no 
authority can sanction, 

Mr. Lingard’s practice with respect to authorities is highly 
reprehensible. A diligent compiler he has undoubtedly been. 
He furnishes abundance of quotations and references, and oc- 
casionally convicts preceding writers ef ignorance or inacot- 
racy. But for the most part, his object is not to: sift con- 
flicting testimony, and trace the thread of truth through the 
maze in which it is entangled and concealed, but to find a 
witness who aequits Catholics and “condemns Protestants, 
and who is entitled upon that account to unqualified credit. 
Thus half the exaggerated charges against Henry VITT. rest 
upon the authority of Cardinal Pole, an interested party, a 
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declamatory writer, and an amiable, rather, than, a, strictly 
upright man. The vices of Anne Boleyn are substantiated 
by the sarcasms of a French bishop, and a Bull of Pope Cle- 
ment VEE. Persons and Saunders the Jesuits, so famous in thé 
reign of Queen cypert ene at every page, and their 
veracity propped up by 0 i Ff that they were not more 
credtlous, than John Fox. | Noailles, the French ambassador 
to Queen Marty, is represented as decidedly proving the parti- 
¢ipation of Elizabeth in the plots against her sister's throne ; 
though his character for intrigue and falsehood is known ond 
admitted by Mr. Lingard; apd he had an obvious motive for 
pretending that the Princess was favourable to his schemes, 
Llaving incurred the displeasure of his King by overstepping 
his instructions, and: assisting teo epenly in the-councils df 
the disaffected English, he excused himself by shewing that 
his interference had not: been fruitless since Elizabeth had 
heen gained by his means. His testimony ender such cir? 
cumstances, had it been as explicit as it is ambiguous, would 
be entitled to little credit, Yet it is the corner-stone of a 
long and laboured chapteryin which Mr. Lingard endeavours 
to establish the: guilt. of the Protestant Queen, and_ the 
clemency, of -her injured sister.. In short, the constant 
practice in this new and improved history of England, is to 
make use of every circumstance, statement, or insinuation 
Which, fayours the author's opinion, and to take as little 
notice as possible of less convenient facts. The reigns of the 
individuals whom Mr. Lingard paints in the character of two 
rival queeus, will furnish ample proof of the justice of this 
remark. | 

To begin with the martyrdom of the Reformers.—Let the 
readers peruse Mr. Lingard’s introduction to this melancholy 
story, 


‘© Tt was the lot of Mary to live in an age of religious inteler- 
ance, when to punisli the professors of erroneous doctrine. wag in- 
culeated as a duty, no less by those who rejected, than. by those 
wlio asserted the papal authority. It might perhaps have been ex- 
pected that the reformers, from their sufferings under Henry Vill, 
would have learned to respect the rights of conscience. Expe. 
rience proved the contrary. They had no sooner obtained the as- 
cendancy during the short: reign of Edward, than they gisplayed 
the same. persecuting spirit which they had formerly condemned, 
burning the anabaptist, and preparing to burn the catholic, at the 
stake, for no other, crime than adliertnce to religious opiniun, 
The former, by the existing Jaw, was already liable to the sr 
of death; the latter enjoyed a precarious respite, because his: 
lief had not yet been pronouaged heretieal by any acknowledged 
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authority. But the zeal of archbishop Cranmer observed ‘and sup- 
plied this deficieacy: and ‘in the code of ecclesiastical discipline 
which he compiled for the government of the reformed church, he 
was carefy) to class the distiguishing doctrines of the ancient wor. 
ship with those more recently promulgated by Muncer and Soci. 
nus, By the new canon,law of the metropglitan, to. believe in 
transubstantiation, to admit the papal supremacy, and to deny jus- 
tification by faith only, were severally made heresy : and it was or- 
dained that individuals accused of holding heretical opinions should 
be arraigned before the spiritual courts; should be excommunicated 
on conviction ; and after a respite of sixteen days should, if they 
continued obstinate, be delivered to the civil magistrate, to suffer 
the punishment provided by law. Fortunately for the professors 
of the ancient faith, Edward died before this code had obtained 
the sanction of the legislature: by the accession of Mary the 
power of the sword passed from the hands of one religious party to 
those of the other; and within a short time Cranmer and his asso- 
Ciates perished in the flames which they had ipreparnd to kindle 
for the destruction of their opponents.” Vol. V, p. 80. 


This is pretty well for 2 beginning,—two anabaptists put 
to death in the reign of Edward VI. area justification for 
the most atrocious persecution ever known in England! The 
national antipathy with which Philip and Mary, and Gardiner 
and Bonner, have been regarded for nearly four hundred 
years, must now be extended to Cranmer, Latimer, and 

idley, because they were ignorant of the rights of con- 
science! It is true they did not actually burn hundreds oftheir 
fellow creatures, But Mr. Lingard suspects that ‘they in- 
tended to do something of this kind, and the crael intention 
of a Protestant, is as bad as the actual crime of a Catholic. 
Repeated use is made of the execution of Boucher and’ Von 
Parris, as a set-off against the horrors of the succeeding reign. 
Great pains are taken to exonerate Gardiner and Bonner 
from the charge of having promoted the cruelties at whieh 
ney resided, Persons proves the innocence of the former, 
and Mr. Lingard himself vindicates the fair fame of Bonner 
by inclining to doubt whether he really deserved “all the 
odium which has been heaped upon him.” As Protestants 
we can have no wish to impede this humane undertaking. 
The best excuse whicli the Catholic Church can offer‘for the 
massacres of Queen Mary and her bishops, is, that they were 
caused by the cruel disposition of individuals, When Mr. 
Lingard shall have succeeded in demolishing this plea, 
which as yet he is far from having accomplished ; it will only 
remain to attribute their unexampled persecution to the 
general spirit of his Church, If we acquit her Majesty, /het 


consort, and her prelates, over all of whom Mr. Lingard 
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spreads :his shield, the charge will recoil against thé general 
system, by which those mild and amiable beings were dipped 
so deep in blood. oa 7, ne 


“ T am inclined to believe that the queen herself was not actu- 
ated so much by motives of policy, .as of conscience; that she had 
imbibed the, sane intolerant opinion, which Cranmer and Ridley 
laboured to instil into the young mini of Edward: ‘ that, as ‘Mo- 
ses ordered blasphemers to be put to death, so it was the duty of 
a christian prince, and more so of ‘one, who bore the title of de- 
fender of the faith, to eradicate the cockle from the field of God's 
church, to cut oat the gangrene, that i¢ might not spread to ‘the 
senariet pace’ “4 this — both newer seem to have 
a ; the only difference between them, re its application, 
pop i as it affected themselves.” Vol. V. arn 


The reader’s attention has been already called to..Mr. 
Lingard’s beginning: but it can hardly have prepared him 
for this consummation. The cuckoo note of ‘* Cranmer did 
the same,” is rung ten times over in our ears—but that the 
only difference between Reformer and Catholic, ‘‘ regarded 
the application of the principle as often as it affected them- 
selves,” is an assertion which it requires no vulgar effrontery 
to make, and no valgar bigotry to believe. | 

This is the offensive portion of the history of the wretched 
Mary—the rest is simply Indicrous, The attempt to give 
dignity te lier character, and importance to her reign, may 
be seen through and exposed by a child. And if the un- 
charitable should doubt whether Mr. Lingard is sincere in 
his subsequent endeavours to depreciate Queen Elizabeth, 
we should say in his defence, that a man who is convinced 
of Queen Mary’s virtues, may be convinced without much 
difficulty of any thing else. Iv truth, however, Mr. Lingard’s 
talent is greater in accusation than in defence; and accord- 
ingly, his assault upon the reputation of Elizabeth, is a mere 
spirited and dexterons performance, than the miserable 
bungling ¢u quogue common-place, with which he apologises 
for Gardiner and Bonner. : 

As specimens of the spirit in which tho Maiden Reign 
is depicted, we beg leave to refer our readers to the follow- 
ing extracts.—The first isa waaay el its principal events — 
the second, an account of Queen Elizabeth’s conversion to 
Protestantism. , 


“The long reign of her ‘successor, a reign which’ séctipied 
nearly the half of a century, will offer'to his view a succession’ of 
still more interesting events. He will observe the steps by:which 
Elizabeth abolished the ancient, and introduced: the ‘reformed, 
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568 Lingard’s History .af\ England. 
Merarohoane wowship; the severities: witli; which she: repressed 
the discontent of the Catholies and the,intomperance of ‘the Puri- 
tans; her, ambiguous, end often, anjustifiable,) eontluct townrda 
the unfortunate Mary Stuart; her intrigues with the, Scottish, 
Krench, ane Fipceiny religiniaty sin bes wars, the eonsequences 
of those intrigues, with their several sovereigns; the; extension of 
the English commerce’ upder, her auspices; the “triumphs, of the 
English navy over the formidable fleets of Spain; the br iyo 
rise und fall of her different’ favourites ; ‘and “the ‘cares ‘the “sor- 
rows, and the desporidency of hér declining agei?’ Preface!” * 
“ The reader'will recollect ‘that, duting the réisn ‘Of her ‘Sater; 
Elizabeth had professed’ herself ‘a convett to the ‘anctént' faith. 
The catholics were willing to “believe that) her conformity atese 
from conviction : the protestants, while they lamented? her apos- 
tacy, persuaded thomselves'that she feigned sentiments whieh she 
did not feel. ‘It is probable, that in her own mind she was indif- 
ferent to either form of worship: but the moment she ascended 
the'throne, a catholic competitor appeared: Mary Stuart, at the 
command of her ‘father-in-law, assumed the title of queen of 
England, and quartered the English arms with those of Scotland 
and France: and the answer of the pontiff proved,: what was. al- 
ready known, that, on Catholic prsveiptes, Elizabeth had ne 
‘ hereditary right to the crown.” The new ministers, whose pros- 
pects depended on the change, urged their mistress to put down a 
religion which proclaimed her a bastard, and to support the re- 
formed doctrines, which alone could give stability to her throne, 
After some hesitation, Elizabeth complied: but the’ caution of 
Cecil checked the precipitancy ef the zealots, who condemned 
every delay as an additional offence of God: and a resolution was 
adopted to suppress all knowledge of the intended measure, till every 
precaution had been taken to ensure its success.’ Vol. V. p, 147. 


These passages are in admirable harmony with one another. 
In the first, Elizabeth’s wars are attributed to her intrigues 
with discontented religionists: in the second, the king of 
France is represented as endangering her possession of the 
throne,’ before her sister had been dead a month, and Eliza- 
beth as turning Protestant in consequence. 

To bolster up the second of these enormous fictiotis, for 
whieh Mr. Lingard quotes nothing like saflicient authority; 
he makes no mentiou of the doubts respecting Elizabeth's 
orthodoxy which were entertained and acted upon durihg 
the last reign. He conceals the joy with which her acces- 
sion was hailed by the increased and increasing ranks of her 
Protestant subjects, He takes no notice of her triumphal 
entry into London; althoagh he had made the most ofa 
similar, adventure when it befel the favoured Mary. He 
forgets that the Bible was presented to, her on this occasion, 
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and carefully deposited» ino hery bosom. «He vis‘ ignorant of 
innumerable other circumstances ‘which prove that she made 
nd sooret of her faith, and) that it was’ “publioty’ kivown to thé 
cdmiion peuple,” vetint oe ch nM oh rerpe oe “ 
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décidedty ‘at Vata with Lal - 0 aah 
dented i so critical a belts by tho king Haast 
assumed.by the Queen of Sco holiest foots, 


released from their allegiance by,, the aod he it is. not.quite fair 
tu complain, ot, her intrigues with foreign Protestants, or do 
blame her,for, the wars in whiehishe was invalyedy. |) «oo » 

‘Ro perceive the full,extent of Mr. Lingard’s infatuation 
upon'the subject of Queen Elizabeth's’ foreign policy, it is 
neoessary to read the whole*of his bulky’ narrative... Every 
fresh occurrence affords him a ‘fresh opportanity of) extibit- 
ing what in others we might call an nth Bi lish footing but 
what in him we believe to’ be merely auti-Protestant:” Phat 
he has’ some ‘misgivings ‘respecting the goodness of his 

cause we infer from the omission of any general account of 
Elizabeth’s conduct or difficulties, excepting that which has 
been extracted from the adyertisement. Incidental notices of 
the religious wars in France, and theother events of the age 
are introduced,, and give occasion, to commend the, Guises, 
king Philip, and every other individual who: was opposed 
to the English Queen. But the great contest which» was 
carried on in Europe between freedom and slavery, between 
a reformed and a corrupt faith, is never once mentioned. 
The ambitious designs of Philip If. are never once alladed 
to; and in spite of the admissions which are wrung from him 
in the course of his history, Mr. Lingard always speaks ‘as 
if Elizabeth had received no provocation. The account of 
the Armada is drawn up completely in this style. ‘The facts 
of the case are so strong, that they force themselves int 
observation, The pretended cause of quarrel, the Queen’s 
encouragement of the United Provinces, could hardly have 
sent Philip to the Pope for. a blessing and a Cardinal. The 
desire of conquest and extended empire is plainly manifested 
throughout the proceeding, and thus is it Generibon by 
Mr. Lingard. 


*« We are now arrived at the most interesting and memor ib 
epoch in the reign of Elizabeth. The reader must have ‘not 
the injuties, which the ueen had almost annually offered ‘to th 
king of Spain, She ha intetcepted his treasure, had given’ a 
to his rebel, had’ Hired foreign mercenaries to figi a Pint Nis 
atinies, and’ had ‘suffered’ Het marindrs to’ plundér thd massacre Tihs 
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defenceless subjects on the high seas, and in his American domi- 
nions. Policy yin to dissemble ; he covered his feelings with 
an affectation of disdain: and the monarch, so haughty to ever 
other power, appeared to bear the provocations given by Elizabeth 
with the most stoical indifference. But the constant, repetition of 
insult, the sophisms with which his complaints had formerly been 
answered, and the recollection that the queen, under the reign of 
her sister, had owed her liberty, perhaps her life, to his protection, 
sharpened the edge of his resentment :' and, if he ‘hesitated to 
strike, it was only that he might take more sure and ample ‘ven- 
nee. In 1583, after a forbearance of fifteen years, he flattered 
imself that the day of retribution was come, ‘The duke of Anjon 
had been driven out of the Netherlands: France trembled on the 
verge of a civil war; and the defeat of his rival don Antonio, with 
the reduction of Tercera, had secured on iis head the crown of 
- Freed from other foes,,,he turned his attention to 
the English one but he was by nature slow and cautious: to 
arrange ltis plans, to make his preparations, demanded leisure and 
consideration ; and five more years were suffered to elapse, before 
the Armada, destined to subjugate the English nation, was read 
to sail from the ports of Spain. During this interval the conduct 
of Elizabeth had not been calculated to avert his resentment, 
She had sent to the relief of the Belgian insurgents an English 
army under a general, who assumed the title and authority of 
ernor of the revolted provinces, and after a trial, unprece- 
ented in the annals of my she had taken, on a scaffold, the 
life of the queen of Scots. The first was equivalent. to a declara- 
tion of war, which Philip could not refuse to notice without. tlie 
imputation of cowardice: the second was an insult to the majesty 
of sovereigns, which, as the most powerful of christian monarchs, 
he deemed it his duty to revenge. 

** Of all wen, the Spanish kigg should have been the last to ac- 
knowledge in the pontiff the right of disposing of the crowns of 
princes. In former times he had not hesitated to declare war 

ainst Paul IV.; and by his general, the duke of Alva, had 
dictated the terms of peace, in the Vatican. Revenge and ambi- 
tion taught him a different lesson. In ¢onfidence he communicated 
his object to Sixtus V. the reigning pope, and solicited his co- 

tion in an attempt, which had for one of its objects the re- 
storation of the papal authority in England. For this purpose, he de- 
manded an aid m money, the renewal of the censures promulgated 
against Elizabeth by former popes, and a grant of the purple for 
Dr. Allen, who, in the event of succcss, might ated | as legate 
to England, regulate the concerns of religion as had been done by 
cardinal Pole, and confer on the conqueror the investiture of the 
kingdom. Allen, ignorant of the project, was at the Spa, for the 
benefit of his health: under some other pretext, he was drawn. to 
Rome; and, though he declined the dignity, as he had before 
declined it under Gregory XIIL., he was, againat his will, created 
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4 cardinal by the’ title of St. Martin in’ montibus, But though 


Sixtus kept the secret locked up within his own breast, the urotive ~ 


of Allen’s promotion was suspected by the politicians at the: papal 
court; and the pontiff, ‘lichifie ef the discavery, exhorted 
Philip to hasten the expedition, offering him a subsidy of a million 
of crowns, to be paid as soon as the invading army had landed on 
the const of England.” ‘Vol. V. p. 487. seid eile apm 

The man. who writes this cannot conceive that Queen 
Elizabeth was really jealous of the political designs of her 
Catholic subjects! .Cannot believe, that.when she executed 
Catholics for treason, she really supposed them guilty of any 
ip but heresy. Cannot. rejoice, and does not rejoice at 
the destruction of this formidable Armada, and hardly, re- 
strams himself from deploring its fate. 

It only remains to enquire whether the internal. history 
of the kingdom is related im the same spirit as the external. 
And the reader will not hesitate to determine that it is, when 
we inform him, that the notice of ecclesiastical affairs’ is 
meagre and superficial in tlie extreme—that the literary his- 
tory of the age is not mentioned or hinted at; and that a dry, 
tedious account of Mary, Queen of Scots, before and after 
her flight to England, occupies the principal portion of the 
volume, : 

The account contains little that is new ; and if it is less 
marked by prejudice and partiality than the bulk of Mr. 
Lingard’s work, it is at the same time unable to stand the 
test of a comparison with preceding histories of the same 
transactions. He leaves the question of Mary’s.character 
pretty much where it had. previously been. With an inoli- 
nation to acquit her of the crimes which she is said to have 
committed in Scotland, he does not venture positively to 
pronounce her not guilty. And, admitting her connection 
with the conspirators against Elizabeth, he speaks more 
temperately than we expected, of her trial and execution. 
It is difficult to conceive why so virulent an enemy of Queen 
Elizabeth should pass thus slightly over the worst of her ac- 
tions. But Mr. Lingard, more anxious to establish her weak- 
ness than her wickedness, may grudge ber the credit of com- 
mitting a bold crime. WaRR 

If this should appear a harsh and uncharitable supposition, 
we must refer, in its defence, to the character of the Queen, 
which concludes the volume before as. The greater part. of 
it shall be transferred, for the reader's information, into.our 
own pages. The history of her economy, her dresses; ber 
dinners, her vanity, and her ill-humour, may be spared. Her 
despotic government and arbitrary proceedings, are known 
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taevery one, and Mr. Lingdrd hay ténsare them us much and 
as often as he pleases. ‘With the exception of these thread- 
bate’ subjects, the following extracts contain all, that Mr. 
Lingard thitks fit to say on the reign and character of his 
heroine. eel ele paler ian  cmacibad | 

* In the judgment of hef'conteiiporaties, and that judgement. 
has been ratified by the consent of posterity, Elizabeth. was num- 
bered among the greatest and the most fortunate of our princes, 
The tranquillity, which, during a reign of ‘nearly half a century. 
she maintained within her dominions, ‘while the ‘neighbouring 
nations were convulsed with intestine ‘dissensions, was taken as a 
proof of the wisdom or the vigour’ of her government: and her 
successful resistance against the Spanish monarch, the many inju- 
ries which she inflicted on that'lord of so many kingdoms, and the 
spirit displayed by her fleets and ‘armies, ‘in expeditions to France 
and the Netherlands, to Spain, to the West ‘and even the East In- 
dies, served to give to the world an exalted notion of her military 
and naval power. When she came to the throne, England ranked 
only among the secondary kingdoms; before her death it had risen 
to a level with the first nations in Europe. } 

‘* Of this rise two causes may be assigned. The one, though 
more remote, was that spirit of commercial enterprise, which had 
revived in the reign of Mary, and had been carehally fostered, in 
that of Elizabeth, by the patronage of the sovereign, and thé co;op- 
cration of the great. Its benefits were ‘not confined to the trading 
and sea-faring classes, the two interests moré immediately con- 
cerned. It gave a new tone fo the public mind: it diffused a new 
energy through al! ranks of nien. ' Their views became expanded : 
their powers were called into action! and the example of successful 
adventure furnished a powerful stimulus to the talent and industry 
of the nation. Men in every profession looked forward to wealth 
and independance : all were eager to start in the race of improve- 
ment, 

‘** The other cause may be discovered in the system of foreign 
policy, adopted by the ministers; a policy, indeed, which it may, 
be difficult to reconcile with honesty and good faith, but whieh, 
in the result, proved eminently successful. The reader has seen 
them perpetually on the watch to sow the seeds of dissension, to 
foment the spirit of resistance, and to aid the efforts of rebellion 
in the neighbouring nations. In Scotland the authority of the’ 
crown was almost annihilated; France was reduced to an unex- 
ampled state of anarchy, poverty, and distress: and Spain beheld 
with dismay her wealth continually absorbed, and her armies ati-’ 
nually perishing, among the dikes and sand-banks of the Low 
Countries. ‘The depression of these powers, if not a positive, was) 
a relative benefit.’ As other princes descended, the English queen: 
appéared to rise on the scale of reputation and power, |. web 

“* Jo what proportion the merit or demerit.of these and of ether 
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measures should be shared between. Elizabeth: and. her counsellors, 
it is impossible to determine. On, many subjects she could.see 
only with their eyes and hear with their ears ; yet itis evident that 
her judgment or her conscience frequently disapproved of their ads 
vice.’ Sometimes, after along struggle,-they submitted to her wis- 
dom or obstinacy ; sometimes she was terrified or seduced into 
surrender of her own opinion : generally a compromise was effected 
by mutoal concessions, ‘This appears.to have happened: on most 
debates of importance, and particularly with respect to the. treat- 
ment of the unfortunate queen of Scots;, Elizabeth may per 
have dissembled ; she may have been actuated by jealousy or ha- 
tred: but, if we condemn, we should also remember the arts and 
frauds of the men by whom she was surrounded, the false infor. 
mation which, they supplied, the imaginary dangers which they 
created, and the dispatches which they dictated in England to be 
forwarded to the queen through the ambassadors in foreign courts, 
as the result, of their own judgment and observation. ' 

* Tt may be, that the habitual irresolution of Elizabeth was part 
tially owing to her discovery of such practices; but there: is, rea- 
son to believe that it was.a weakness inherent in the constitution 
of her mind, To deliberate appears to have been her delight: to 
resolve was her torment. She would receive advice from any ; 
from foreigners as well as natives, from the ladies of ber bed- 
chamber no less than the lords of her council : but her distrust be- 
got hesitation ; and she always suspected that some interested mo - 
tive lurked under the pretence of zeal for her service. Hence she 
often suffered months, sometimes years, to roll away before she 
came to a conclusion: and then it required the same industry and 
address to keep her steady to her purpose, as it had already cost 
to bring her to it. The ministers, in their confidential corres- 
pondence, perpetually lamented this infirmity in the queen : in pub- 
lic they employed all their ingenuity to screen it from notice, and 
to give the semblance of wisdom to that which, in their own judg- 
ment, they characterized as folly.” Vol. V. p. 612. 


“ From the elevation of the throne, we may now follow Eliza- 
beth into the privacy of domestic life. Her natural abilities were 
great: she had studied under experienced masters; and her 
stock of literature was much more ample than that of most females 
ofthe age. Like her sister Mary, she possessed a know! of five 
languages: but Mary did not venture to converse in Italian, nei- 
ther could she construe the Greek Testament, like Elizabeth, The 
queen is said to have excelled on the virginals, and to have under; 
stood the most difficult music. But dancing was her principal de- 
light: and in that exercise she displayed a grace and spirit, which 
was universally admired. She retained her partiality for it to the 
last: few days passed in which the young nobility of the court were 
not called to dance before theit sovereign; and the queed, here f 
condescended to’ perfor her part in/a ‘galliard with the duke of 
Nevers, ‘at the age of sixty-nine.” Vol. V. p. 618. 
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“To her first parliament she had expressed a wieh that on her 
tomb might be inscribed the title of “the virgin queen.’ | But the 
woman who despises the safeguards, must be content to forfeit the 
reputation, of chastity. It was not long before her familiarity. with 
Dudley provoked dishonourable reports. At first. they gave her 
pain : but her feelings were soon blunted by passion ; in the face of 
the whole court she assigned to her supposed paramour an apart- 
ment contiguous to her own bed-chamber: and by this indecent 
act proved that she was become regardless of her character, and 
callous to every sense of shame. But Dudley, though the most 
favoured, was not considered as her only lover: among his rivals were 
numbered Hatton and Kaleigh, and Oxford and Blount, and Simier 
and Anjou: and it was afterwards believed that ‘her licentious 
habits survived, even when the fires of wantonness had been 
quenched by the chill of age. ‘The court imitated the manners 
of the sovereign. It was.a place in which, according to Faunt, 
‘ all enormities reigned in the highest degree,’ or according to 
Harrington, ‘ where there was no love, but that of the lusty god of 
gallantry, Asmodeus.’” Vol. V. p. 621. 


“« The historians, who celebrate the golden days of Elizabeth, 
have described with a glowing pencil, the happiness of the people 
under her sway. To them might be opposed the dismal picture 
of national misery, drawn by the catholic writers of the same pe- 
riod. But both have taken too contracted a view of the subject. 
Religious dissension had divided the nation into opposite parties, 
of almost equal numbers, the oppressors and the oppressed. 
Under the operation of the penal statutes, many ancient and opu- 
lent families had been ground to the dust ; new families had sprung 
up in their place: and these as they shared the plunder, naturally 
eulogized the system to which they owed their wealth and their 
ascendancy. But their prosperity was not the prosperity of the 
nation; it was that of one half obtained at the expense of the 
other.” Vol. V. p. 625. 


The tendency, and therefore, we presume, the intention of 
these passages, is to make Queen Ehzabeth as contemptible 
as possible. ‘The favourable and jast judgment of her con- 
temporaries and of posterity, with which Mr. Lingard com- 
mences his summing up, is to be reversed, at this late time 
of day, by a conjuror in Jesuit’s attire, who touches histery 
with his wand, and changes light into darkness! The golden 
days of good Queen Bess are to be erased, for the Fuvate, 
from the annals of this nation, in compliment to the veracity 
of Persons and Saunders, vouched and attested by their suc 
cessor, Mr. Lingard! The lion port of our favourite Queen 
is henceforth to be regarded as a bully’s cloak, concealing 
a weak and irresolute heart. The masculine understanding 
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and condact which defied the Pope im his power, and hambled 
the greatest:king in the world, are treated as if they had never 
been; and the whole of Elizabeth's: is transferred to the 
«« system of foreign policy adopted by the ministers!” Who 
adupted the ministers, Mr. Lingard omits to mention. He 
leaves us equally in the dark respecting that’ chivalrods spirit 
which was formerly supposed to have been embodied in Sid- 

and Raleigh, and to have communicated a portion of its 
fire to all the servants of the maiden queen. Tn summing up 
the reign of this illustrious woman, her new and impartial 
historian devotes a page to her success, and a paragraph te 
her abilities, but not one line to her virtues. In turning to 
the dark side of a character in which’ there was much to 
blame, the writer relapses into his usual prolixity, and covers 
ten sides of paper with the expression of his displeasure. 
Having convicted her Majesty of disputing occasionally with 
her ministers, carrying her economy to the verge of stingi- 
ness, and her vanity to the utmost limits allotted to her sex, 
Mr. Lingard at length ventures upon a more delicate subject, 
and accuses her of such gross incontinence, that the accusa- 
tion refutes itself. Noone can deny that there are suspicious 
circumstances against the character of the maiden queen. It 
is equally notorious that cireamstances irreconcileable with 
the supposition of her guilt, have been pointed out in the 
course of the controversies on this subject. Mr. Lingard 
makes the most of all the former, and knows nothing whatso- 
ever of the latter. Mary’s intimacy with Rizzio, was, on the 
whole, more discreditable than Elizabeth's partiality for 
Leicester. Our Jesuit does not hesitate to pronounce the 
a indisputably innocent, and the other as indisputably 
guilty. 

To conclude this scandalous piece of partiality he stumbles 
over the reputed happiness of Queen Elizabeth's subjects, 
and lights upon the ingenious expedient which the reader 
has witnessed for counteracting that disagreeable fact. The 
Protestants might be comfortable, but the Catholics suffered ! 
That is to say, the loyal and peaceable enjoyed their own and 
prospered ;—the seditious, at the instigation of Mr. Lin- 
gard’s brethren, Saunders and Persons, conspired, rebelled, 
and were punished. As to these misguided men constituting 
one half of the nation, the falsehood of such an assertion is 
known to every reader of history, and is confessed by Mr. 
Lingard himself. ‘* The ie araert | which Elizabeth main- 
tained within her dominions for nearly half a century” is men- 
tioned at the outset of the summary we have quoted. When 
the writer arrived at its close, his memory was treacherous, 
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and he asserts what, if trae, would be more creditable to the 


t reputation to which Mr. ngard 
fevice)her laine I i with one one half of her ; be 
afd in iniserable, their fia Baws fostered by Jesuits, 
passions excited by a pretender and a pope, the Queen con- 


trived to preserve hoes in tranquillity for ‘est y 





internal administration must have beew t 
skilful upon record. The fact is ndt 1 a a 
Mr. Lingard éver said that it was; and “ie rht ‘td’ 
ashamed of so bold an assertion, for it lias pla A hitn'in WwW 
dilémma from which he cannot escape. iF rede: 

In conclusion, we may be permifted to WoRé that 
Lingard’s volumes will not only be réad buat studied: ” 
new defence of the Pope and the Jesuits ought to be ell 
rally known. ‘The nation at large should be yore to ‘under: ’ 
stand what can be said for the religion We have forsdket.’ 
‘Phey will not be troubled with,any positive evidence of thé 
merits of anreformed Christianity. _Ow that subject’ Mr. 
Lingard is silent ; he trusts exclesively to negative testithonY, 
and flatters himself we’shall be convinced of the valid 
popery, when we have listened to his invective against the’ 
men that overturned it. Throughout'the whole of these two 
massy volumes, written by a Jesuit as an apology for bis faith, 
it has not been found convenient to state the difference be- 
tween the old and new learning ; to contrast their respective | : 
doctrines, or even to dogmatize upon their respectivé merits. 
There is no proof and litle presumption that the author be- 
lieves in Christianity under any of i its modifications. “The - 
tendency of his work is to bring them all into contem y 
If’ Popery must rise whereyer Protestantism declines, Mr.” 
Lingard may yet prove a pillar of his church; for he bas le 
boured to disparage the Reformation and its promoters. | If_ 
this indirect defence does not suflice, if tlie chosen advocate, 
of English Jesuits is expected to establish the purity of ‘his 
religion, if he is required to prove that it has net corrupted 
the Gospel, that its head, the Pope, is neither an usurper 
nor a tyrant, that its doctrines are hot ‘an Tnsult apon the .. 
hinian’ understanding, and as such direct stepping-stones: ae 
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profaneness and infidelity; for these things We niust turp 
some less skilful apologist : there is hot ® syllable Yt 
subject in the pages oF r. Lingard. . + ow 
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psn nie neeey introduced dive to, the oa 
lis pen. e say introduced himself; for, among.all 
: oa ters of the present.day, no.one appears to us to he 
iting hed by greater independence of spirit, or a more 
etermination to owe to his own exertions, whatever 
on are awarded hiv. 

In the ‘* Miseries of P Hcgnak Life” he gave a fearless speci- 
men me originality and humogr.. He there ridiculed the folly 
of permitting our getty to be ruffled by trifles, or our haps 
piness to suffer from such common occurrences as meetin 
flock of sheep on a dusty road, or finding a split pen and 
inkstand, when hastening to write an unnecessary letter. We 
dare say no one eyer read that book regularly through, 
few could look into it without laughing, and, during a ert 
debate in a certain house, (if they are ever dull there), or a 
teddons journey, or a valetudinarian’s attendance on Astley 

“qoper or Abernethy, it may still have its use. 

e next character (we believe) in which our author ap- 
peared, was that ofa judicious defender of our Established 
Church, and an orthodox expounder of its articles. 

It is something to rejoice at in the present day, that such a 
max should be a poet; or rather, that, previous to Sanne 
forward as a poet, he should have proved himself to be suc 
aman. Instead of opening his pages with a tremendous 
apprehension lest they should contain filth or blasphemy, we 
can prepare, to follow him on his way with a certainty, that, 
neither for selfish ends, nor with a political purpose, still less 
for an itreligious object, will he. be tempted to his flight by 
avaricious or party views, or be winged, during his progress, 
by Infidelity. 

The title of Mr. Beresford’s Poem, ‘the, Cross, and, the, 
Crescent,” intimates its connection with that period of our 
history, when religion and chivalry united and, armed nearly 
the whole of civilized Eur under the red-cross banner, 
against the Saracens’ unhallowed possession of the, sacred 
sepulcbre. The time fixed upon is that of the third Crusade, 
A.D. 1191, after Richard of England and Philip of France 
had agreed to join forces, and to assemble at Messina, To 
the readers of oe See ee Ragen there may be sume- 
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thing alarming in the very mention of Coeur de Lion, and if 
we wished to frighten them from perusing the Poem before 
us, we might itnftate the Arab mothers, who, for yéars after 
ibe Crusade, used to éxcite the fears.of their children’ by {ell- 
ing them “ Richard was coming.” Tn this case, however, the 
alarm would be groundless, In the ‘‘ Cross and the Crescent,” 
Richard is not coming ; that is, 'as the principal personage or 
hero of the tale. a aoe 
We ire told in the title-page, and it is all we are tolt); that 
the story is founded upon Madame Cottin’s Mathilde. Tt inat- 
ters, however, but little, to a poetical reader, upon what the 
story of a bard is built. Indeed, Mr. Beresford seems to 
think so to ‘a greater extent than might be wished ; for, pre- 
suming that every one is acquainted with the recorded events 
of the twelfth century, he does not vouchsafe a single note 
of explanation throughout a Poem of nine books, and (we 
should guess) about five hundred stanzas, containing, besides 
allasiens not known to many, terms of armory, chivalry, and 
the like, such as few have met with, and of those few, some 
have forgotten, In sayisg this, we by no means complain 
that there is no preface. We wish there could bea law 
against prefaces, which, as modest apologies, mean nothing, 
and as abridged narratives of the coming work, mean too 


' much. Bat thisobjection does not apply to notes, which, if 


not ‘‘ by linked learning long drawn out,” would, we are 
satisfied, form instractive addenda, and be welcome to those 
readers who have not seen William of Tyre or Mathew Paris. 
We urge this in spite of the Poem’s being styled a Romance, 


since it contains so tmany historical facts, so many names of 
uncommon use: 


‘‘ Petrary, Trabuchat, and Espringall 
Scorpion, War-wolf, and deal Wengoneid ge 


so much, in short, that requires to be accompanied with 
notes. 

Having remarked upon this omission, we will just hint at 
the commission of certain little short lines .... (we know not 
the printer’s name for them) of novel use, and intended, wé 
are to aid, while, in our opinion, they puzzle the 

er: at least, we were often rather bewildered by them, 
and are ready to declare our attachment to the good old 
style of punctuation. Having performed this duty, we pro- 
ceed to give an outline of the story. 

Previous to joining the Crusaders, Richard Plantagenet, 
accompanied by the venerable High Pontiff of Tyre, pays @ 
visit to his sister Matilda. She had been, from her child- 
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_her virgin gompanions, * stroee'd on their knees and bless’d 
‘the cause”  gempaciny, 

desired to leave ne nil shades, and “ seek the Jand 
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: hee the Pinal a af a “‘ convent’s lonely “a ” when the 


hes arenes roused new reli s impulses, and 
parture, Thus, while the Lady Abbess and 


hard was engaging, the pious Matilda 


that kiss’d of yore her loy'd Redeomer’s feet.” Her wish 
accorded with the spirit of those timeés; so that, having ob- 


_ tained the blessings of the h ociety, she j ared to em- 
bark with her Jion-hearted tether Prep 


«Tis night, --and to her cell the maid retires :-> 
And hath she sunk to rest? 
Nay-+Slumber binds not with his golden chain 
The body, while the fervid. soul aspires 
: To bps nreney ‘ h.ev'ry vein 
uns wild, -- e, -her glvi t, 
Shows loftier  Fipve, | that cal re. ie 


Where scenes of holy triumph, phobn an strange, 
Rise, like a brighter morn, with salatation blest. 


‘* ‘Thus vital joy sustain’d the wakeful fair. 
What marvel ?—e’en the world’s ignoble brood, 
In chase of many an empty name, 
Laugh sleep to scorn, - -and seem to thrive on air, 
hile flashes of to-morrow fire the frame :— 
See the fierce warrior pile his path of blood 
With ‘heeatembs to vengeance, gold, or pow’, -- 
eter * his brightest’ hope made good 
brief twilighs a of terrestrial fame! | 
He, aah his toiling arm, from hour to hour, 
Hews on,...while at the battle’s s nightly « close 
He finds no food, and, girt with dangers dire, 
Thanks. the cold ground for all the rest be knows ;-- - 
E’en he, by thought refresh’d, forgets to-tire ; 
What ! - -can PR te of earth forbid 
Repose to light upon his lid, - 
And shall the spirit drowse, when heav'nly hopes inspire ?”” 
Book 1. stanz. 28, 4. 


Quitting the convent, Matilda is conveyed to Messina, 
where the united forees of England and France are. trans- 
ported, but not directly to ‘ Salem’ s holy towers,” since 

** On Acre’s billow-beaten wall 
First the pending stroke must fall ; 
Then crowd the foes,’ 


commanded by sthe mighty Saladine, A storm, however, 
diverts them from their course, and the armaments are com- 
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pelled to take refuge in the Bay-of Cyprus.’ A‘tempest de- 
scribed in verses like the following, may make oar, readers. 
rejoice that it oceurred. iwETE ott ; 


‘* A mortal stillness held the shudd’ring deep.’ : 
Heavy with doom,—with lurid vélames hung, 
Conglob’d with must’ring massés- <lieap o'er heap— 
Slow labours the dark load of storm‘ along, 1G 
That load is pois’d :—that darkness, like a spell, 
Blinds. all th’ abyss with horror ‘breath’d froni hell1—*/ 
At signal from a darted flash, the skyseu.so0 fuc , wou ¢ 
Groan’d thunder ;—Expectatiow groans reply !— 
Again the quiv'ring forks outfly,.. 
While, with full burst, the voice o'er head, 
Redoubling crack on crack, with boundless peal, 
Roars at the world, as it would wake the dead !— 
Wide Nature,..to her centre’s made to feel 
The mighty shake, and from her basis reel, 
While many a boom sends awfully around, 
Through all the jarring realms, big-rolling tides of sound.” 
Book I. stanz. 38. 
At Cyprus Matilda finds a companion, and Richard one 
whom he shortly makes his bride in Zennora, (the Berengaria 
of history), Princess of Navarre, shipwrecked at the same 
time. No sooner, however, had Richard obtained a Queen, 
than war entices him from her arms, and» Lusitgnan, the 
Ex-King of Jerusalem, receives his promise of ope 
against Conrad, aiming at the vacant throne, with Philip as 
his friend. ‘The jealousy thus excited between Philip and 
Richard, prevented them from prosecuting the siege of Acre, 
(or Ptolemais), though their armies were assembled beneath 
its walls, and Montmorenci was dispatched to Cyprus to convey 
away the royal ladies. Daring the voyage Matilda’s charms 
make a deep, though unseen impression, upon the heart of 
her gallant conductor, but (such is the waywardness of for- 
tune) Hadal, the valiant brother of Saladine, is upon the 
ocean, and doomed, by the capture of their vessel, to become 
himself the slave of the beloved Matilda. 
Here the Romance commences, and our narration must be 
contracted. In order that he may enjoy more frequent op- 
ortunities of approaching Matilda, Hadal dismisses the pious 
ilhelm, together with Montmorenci. They repair to the 
camp, and the rival kings are persuaded, by the venerable 
Priest, to forget their quarrel, and attack the town. 


‘* So-have I seen a master of the lyre, 
Prelusive to his | pei lay, 
Dispose to concord ev’ry jarring wire, 
And steal their dissonance away : 
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9) 5°. With jealous ear; and with enquiring hand, 
He prov’d the gradual ranks of sound,— 
The, unsocial string relax'd or wound,—~ 
And reconcil’d the chords with nice command ; 
Then liak’d in union sweet, through each degree, 
Stood all the loving tribes of harmony.” 
Book IV, stanz, 35. 
We give the foregoing comparison, not because the'thought 
is new, but because it is well expressed. | 
The siege of Acre now commences, in a description always 
spirited, and frequently rising to a high point of grandeur 
and magnificence. It is possible our early studies may have 
favoured the effect of Mr. Beresford’s muse. Certainly 
we were glad‘to see. a contest maintained by valour and 
strength sach as Homer would have given his heroes; while 
courage and the deeds of the brave were sometimes illus- 
trated by similes and comparisons, sach as the Meeonian bard 
might net have disdained to use. We may have been pre- 
disposed also to view with delight a town attacked and won 
somewhat alter the old classical style of warfare, battered to 
destruction by 7 
“« The brazen.fronted ram—the trav ling tow’r, 
Balista huge,” 
while 
* Catapults releas’d the darts they bore.’ 


We think, however, that they who read what has pleased 
us, will understand our feelings, and rejoice with us, that, Mr. 
Beresford is not only a poet, ef no mean order, but a scholar 
also, whose mind is strongly imbued with, the flavour of, that 
literature, which ages bave agreed to admire. . The siege of 
Acre is rather a striking feature in this Poem. What ap- 
pears throughout the whole work, is here particularly evi- 
dent, namely, that Horace’s salutary maxim of “ ange slylum 
vertas,” has not been neglected, and that our, bard, omitted 
nothing in his power to render that, perfect, which he, was 
abont.to make public. His command of words, (we wish he 
had invented fewer), his flow of language, his carefal selection 
of apt and forcible epithets,,must strike every, reader... Per+) 
haps he has not sufficiently restrained himself in some re: 
spects, and the curb, whieh Longinus rightly, thinks js often | 
as requisite as the spur, seems to have been occasionally dis- 
used in our author’s anxiety’to make’ the ‘constraction of his 
lines expressive of meaningthe sognd indicate ‘the, sense : 
an endeavour in which he has often stcceeded, but which, we 
think, he bas too frequently made. If bis descriptions too 
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' Aw 1zOom, 8 ii Sits Jom cetiiodms 
appear sometimes retailed to too igroat.a length=-ne wonder, 
ie tells us, and probably. with truth, of hist subject, TR. lien 
‘I find its fever inimy song, 9, 0) Ys 
And feel it in ny burnimg brain.” , i} 
Book IV. stanz. $3...) 
However, we plead guilty to having turned over a leaf or: 
two forwards, in more parts than one, of this: Poem, im 
order to see how far the course of inspiration was to bear us 
along. But it is, at the same time, impossible: to deny, that 
the poet often carried us onwards in a rapid and wonderful 
manner, while, with an originality almost peculiar to himself, 
he shortened or lengthened liis verses, now adopting rhyme, 
now imperceptibly rejecting it—raising, in his gigantic efforts, 
“ Ossa super Pelion,” till he'elevated us to a high degree of 
poetical sympathy, and inspired us with much, if not all, of 
the glowing ardotr that he felt. ‘Thus Acre is besieged amid 
such “ iron music” and ‘ deafning discord,” 


** That e’en while ocean heav’d at hand, 
O’er-tumbling, bursts and bounds against the land, 
Each heavy-thund’ring surge but seems to kiss the shore.” 
Book 1V. stanz. 49. 


Our readers will easily believe that a British Bard, of the 
nineteenth century, could not look upon the walls of Acre, 
without feeling an added glow of patriotism, and weaving a 
crown for the warrior’s brow that has lately made it the 
theatre of his glory. Sir Sydney Sinith could not be forgot- 
ten while all that was courageous and intrepid was thus being 
made the theme of song, nor was the transition from him to 
the heroes of Trafalgar and Waterloo, avoidable, while he- 
roism was seen to throw away its scabbard, and victory to 
wave its banner upon the well-fought field. They who de- 
sire that the brave defenders of our country should be im- 
mortal, will rejoice that Mr. Beresford has not neglected the 
opportunity which his subject afforded. But, as both with 
respect to the tribute of the Poet and the siege itself, our 
limits preclade us from extracting as we could wish, we must 
be content again to refer our readers to what we feel con- 
vinced their own taste for the powerful and brilliant, will not 
overlook in the perusal. 

We now return to Matilda, of whose heart the high-minded 
Hadal has, meanwhile, been obtaining, by degrees, a firm 
possession. Unfortunately for the captive maid, but happily 
for the readers of poetry, the conflict, raised within her breast 
by the opposite dictates of religion and nature, is continued 
in situations and among scenes, highly favourable to poetical 
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embellishment. The faith of the Moslem Chief, (‘‘remove 
but that moantain !”) placed ‘an insuperable barrier in’ the 
path of his love. In vain ‘did be'urge his suit. In'vain did 
the heart of Matilda plead-in his behalf, with all its sweet and 
treacherous casuistry. In vain did she almost convince 
rr " one sekote, tf 2 ipa must soon cease to wor- 
ship ithe false prophet. He well nigh become.an apostate 
with his lips, fat even then he too honesti i HPD ee to 
expect no change in his convictions. And could a Christian 
Princess, journeying from a conyent te the Holy Sepulchre, 
gree to wed the follower of Mahomet? The question was 
often put, and hopes of his conversion—as false as she was 
fair—succeded; bat the final answer was—that it was im- 
possible. | 
Daring these discussions of the heart, Matilda was pitied 
by Lennora, and piously supported by Wilhelm. But she 
was destined to be threatened and terrified by a female fury, 
once the object, and still jealous, of Hadal’s preference. 
With a mind almost distracted by the revelations and de- 
nunciations of Agnes, she flies she knows not whither, til] 
she plunges into a wood, called, by Moslems, the ‘‘ Demon 
Wood,” in consequence, not only of its natural horrors, and 
its being the seat of Ribauld rites, but of the legend of de- 
struction against their religion, which the entrance into it, 
of a Christian ander particular circumstances, should accom- 
plish. Hadal, alarmed at Matilda’s danger, and heedless of 
destiny, pursues ber into the gloom which “ not the deep- 
retiring owl dares know ;” 


«* That dingle’s shade among 
The lone maid sudden sees 

An.eye all blood and fire, with glance that stings, 

At her keen-pointing its infernal aim!—~ 

Stone still with horror,----then down sinking slow 

Before the trailing miscreant as he came, 
She died within.—-No help her champion brings !-- 

Proof to her agony, th’ erected foe, ~ 
Long o’er her head in cruel disport flings, 

Twining his limber volumes to and fro :-- 

Now gathering up his billowy length below, 
He shrinks into the coil that gives him wings, 
And busy with his lightning tongue, | 

Distends his throat, as mischief heaves and swells = 

Through all its angry-working cells !— - 
Bloated immense, and like a fiend up-sprung, 
He darts !-— 
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But ~ 4 oe flitting momeub goyni0 9 6 oh 
ve’s evergic|® spoenests 2: 
"ath visited that ae sitar, eet 
see diszy vengeance cost yy oe the blow.” 
‘Book TM: stanz. 42. 
Here, éurely, is piano and an enmaeted papepeantngen 
truly terrific | at dose, 


atilda returns } with, Hadal, “But the : wardings | of lier 
spiritual guide, ere he is dismissed by the Moslem: Chief} 
lead her to a more determined: flight; and shd profits’ bythe 
absence of Hadal, to brave the horrors of the desert, in search 
of a pious monk, to whese care! Wilhelm had recommended 
her. When we say that Mr. Berestord has ventured ‘tu 
describe a journey over that “‘ fiery sea of sand, without mark, 
break, or bound,” we need add nothing to prove that he is, 
at any rate, a most intrepid poet. We.will leave our readers 
to judge for themselves ae oy how far he has succeeded, 
in order that we may briefly conclude the story. 
Matilda’s guards are destroyed by Arabs ; Hadal, of course, 
arrives to rescue her, and the progress of love is, of course, 
not interrupted. But at this time Montmorenci brings intcl- 
ligence that an armistice had been agreed to by Richard and 
Saladine. The captives are now released, Richard having 
consented that Hadal, of whose love he bad been apprised, 
should receive the hand of Matilda,’ upon becoming a Chris- 
tian. Montmorenci escorts the princesses, but is attacked 
by the treachery of an Arab, in conjunction with the furious 
Agnes; and, losing his life in defending Matilda, gives oc- 
casion to some pathetic verses. ‘The royal ladies reach the 
camp of Richard ; a tournament is held, and described with 
considerable gracefulness, where we have minstrels, as of yore, 
and lovely ladies, and chivalrous knights ‘‘ amid the sheen of 
banners ;”’ after which, Hadal is called upon to declare his 
faith, and Matilda learns that he isnot a Christian. 
Richard then proposes that she should accept, in his stead, 
the ambitious and treacherous Lusignan, who, from his first 
interview at Cyprus, had aspired, though in secret, to this 
convenient alliance. He is rejected, meditates revenge, and 
employs an assassin to take away’ the life of his rival. The 
murderer strikes a blow—fatal, but not causing instant death. 
Hadal lingers for a while. Matilda, weakened by trial and 
distress, is permitted to visit him in his last hour; speaks to 
him the words of eternal truth; and at length hears Hadal 
declare himself a convert to Christianity. Their sorrows are 
now over, ahd with them this world’s joys. .No sooner;are 
they one in faith, than they are one in death; 
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-“ And, welcoming the golden veigw of blias’- 
That waits theme-seal their 'first<-last hallow'd ‘kes ;”” 


. 2297) lunoiad isd? beta sisi 
after which, ae Sore i 


wold git abugiiebisd goassgnev yasib dguodT 
so O’er their quench'd eyes the heavier fids fall slow.” 

nNoOuUsINAsIGIgGST DSI O8 DiS YU V0g ei Vl Book IX 

Such is the outline, and but the outline, of the atery:) (We 
will only add. tovit ‘that;ia one part of the Poem,’ the ¢harac- 
ter of Saladiné receives rather a ace idemma ae 
from a’ bard. |The praise awarded him is doubtless just, af 
was fairly earned by that victoriotis and generous chief.’ But 
it is amusing to learn ‘from the historian, ‘that © “poéts ‘were 
safe indhe contempt of Satdding!” \0\) (82 Ow ONE ae 

We extract a few specimens of ‘the battle songs, in which 
Mr. Beresford’s merit is conspicuous. peor 


« It gleam'd at last- -the Morning’s welcome ray :— 
True to the signal; down-from Hill, and Scaur, 
In dark, baad masses, mov’d tlhe Sons of War. 
Still, as the fervid Sun exalts his car, 
Bright, and more bright, the diamond sparks of Day 
On arms and armour touch in dazzling play.— 
Where frowns the vanward casque ‘in air, 
Arch’d;with a crest of .tossing hair, 
Each King-led Armament behald,~- 
Their acts in solemn Story told. } 
_Forth-marching,« «fraught with ev'ry pow’r 
By Force cmploy?a in Battle’s hour, 
And all that in the Brave inspires 
Loftier hopes, and livelier fires, - - 
Harness, clanging full and fast, 
Shook by the tread of legions vast,— 
Clarions, with courageous breath, 
Shrill publishing their tunes of death,— 
Gong, that with rebounding beat 
Ratifies the trumpet’s threat,— 
Gontalons, that, flourish’d high, 
Now shew,+-+now ravish from the eye, .. 
Their proud chivalric blazonry --- 
The Armies of the Lord, out-pour’d amain, 
In lightning, and in thunder, sweep the lab’ring rae Y} 
: «161. 
‘* What fall was there,--that with immod’rate roar aie hs 
Shook to its frm foundations all the shore? bait 
”Twas Gallia’s Deed ;—Then tumbled Acra’s pride! etic 
From yonder Tow’r, that many. an age had stead, »).:/ 9°! 
Mocking the Siege of Battle, Blast, and Flood, avo wou 
‘Had Philip drawn the solid Base, before, . . 3. xo vad! 
And upright beams with secret art supplied. 
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Soon,--to the Victims all unknown, -- 


ne fires, by many a'breath strong-blown, | 
Embrac’d the timbers round:—On ev'ry side’: H 


The Miners fled for life.-. when, with a shock, | 

Dire as the downfal of a mountain-reck, 95> ° |” 

The pile, with all its iron-cumber’d Host i .seoomie 

Of Infidels, in headlong ruin lost, } + 289 

Clang’d thunder, as it broke inte the Deep:—-, hidid 
There, till Earth’s final hour, yon welt’ring Crew shall slcep!:, , . 


«¢ Tremendous as the wild-invading Sea, ___, 
When, slighting ev'ry bar, it hurries on, __ 
O’erwhelming Life and Land,--the Chivalry 
Of Gallia through the yawning breach is gone,— 
Arm’d Europe foll’wing in.—The Pagan Brood, 
With hearts-that give no harbour to Despair, 
(Nought but the Wolves of Rage ure there !) 
Welcome the fatal chance, and issuing all 
From Ballium, Turret, Bartizan, and Wall, 
With frenzied eagerness, --their Prophet call,— 
In fancy rend their Prey, and howl for bs 


** Man threatens—but the Battle is the Lord’s. 
Like foaming Oceans met, the desp’rate Foes 
Plunge deep in death,--while ev'ry vein that flows 

Reddens the flash of thousand quart’ring swords. 
Look where join in mounting strife 
Yon Leaders, flush’d with fervent life !— 
Look again !—Pale clods they lie, 

Spurn’d by the Crowds that trample by !— 
In hurtling fury torn, or prest,-- 

Their shields dash’d back upon the breast, -- 
Repell’d—rebounding,—shoal’d aside.— 
They reel, they toss, in struggling tide,... 
Suck’d in the vortex of the -- : 
Or flung in fragments far away !— 

None stop to pant ;—no thought is here 

Of wound, or weakness--flight, or fear :-— 
As Battle were a festal game, 

On all, the mortal Madness came !’’ P. 189. 


It will have been seen that Mr. Beresford has chosen a 
field, upon which a bard, gifted with a great variety and grasp 
of poetical talent, might yet find “ample room and verge 
enough” for its exercise. Wisely keeping clear of Jeru- 
salem, whose liberation had been sung by the Italian muse, 
he has selected such scenes for desoription as few would have 
attempted to paint, and fewer still would have succeeded in — 
painting well, His ti not only personages of 
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high degree, bat strongly marked and boldly pourtrayed. 
He takes us over|the ecean_in, storms, places us within the 
awful view of battle, makes, us.enter with him. the burning 
interminable desert, ‘and~ breathe» with him. the dreadfal 
Simoom. Daring our progress, we find him travelling’ with 
ease, “‘ from grave to gay, from lively to severe ;” often ex- 
hibiting profound reflection, with no inconsiderable knowled 
of thé human heart, representing violent passions in vivid 
colours, and giving nervous thoughts with a rare power, and 
soft emotions with a sweet tenderness of language. 

His subjects required great courage and ability to under- 
take and complete them; yet we are of opinion that, so far 
from degrading the dignity ef his theme, Mr. Beresford has 
always maintained, often advanced it. 


Art. II. The Annual Register, or a View of the History, 


Politics, and Literature of the year 1822. 8vo, ‘1012 pp. 
18s. Rivingtons, 1824. 


WE have much satisfaction in recommending to our readers 
another volame of the Annual Register. The ‘same good 
sense and impartiality which we have repeatedly extolled, 
continue to guide the jadgment of the Editor, as well in the 
selection of his materials as in the remarks which he makes 
on the spirit of the times and on the principal actors in the 
great drama of political life. Devoted to no party he does 
justice to all; praises the industry of Hume, the manly 
frankness of Peel, and the splendid eloquence of Canning. 
As to general principles and views, he, no doubt, bestows 
his approbation most unreservedly upon the conduct of Ad- 
ministration; and in this particular his opinions coincide with 
those of almost the whole nation, and with those which the 
British Critic has uniformly supported, even when they did 
not enjoy the countenance of so large a majority as is now 
found to maintain them. 

The time of peace, as the Editor observes, is not usually 
esteemed the most favourable for the labours of the annalist. 
Public events are neither $0 numerous nor so interesting as 
in the bustling period of.war, when the fate of the country and 
the fortunes of individuals are suspended upon the skill of a 
general or the wisdom of a plenipotentiary. But notwith- 
Standing the tranquillity which is at present enjoyed by the 
great European commonwealth, there are, before the eye of 
the philosopher much materials for deep thought and serious 
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; * 


anticipation, relative to the:future history of the most powers | 


; 


ful. states of which that commonwealth is composed, * There’ 


are every where to be seen the: most unequivocal’ symptoms 
of that struggle of opinion and principle which has evident! 

begun in every kingdom of Europe: ‘*and' which, however; 
its progress, may be: disguised; or its crisis delayed by the’ 


varying ciroumstances of each particular’ state, 'menaces in'- 
all a consummation which it is in the nature’ of things should" 


ultimately take place.” 


“‘ Our generation,” says he, * will not see it, nor, probably the, 
next; its approach, however, is not therefore the less actual ;. and. 


not a day passes over us that does not insensibly add its co-opera, 


Z 


tion to the accomplishment of this mighty catastrophe. © In ‘the . 


cursory review of our labours, in which we sometimes indulge in 
these prefatory remarks, we have more than once alluded to this 
aspect of modern politics; and we recur to it again, because it is 
the consideration that most powerfully forces itself upon the mind, 
in the contemplation of every portion of our contemporary history. 
And it is this circumstance that gives to that history a distinetive 
character; imparting even to its subordinate details, a kind of in- 
terest, which, in the eyes of the reflecting reader, is hardly pos- 
sessed by all the court favour and ministerial ascendency, or even 
the vicissitudes of dynasty and conquest with which the history of 
former times is almost exclusively occupied.” 


We cannot refrain from participating in these thoughts 


and forebodings. ‘There is, assuredly, a spirit at ‘work in’ 


many parts. of Europe which will not rest satisfied without’) 


effecting very material innovations both in politics ‘and reli+ ’ 


gion. Public opinion is every where acquiring a most gigantic: 


strength: and if rulers have not wisdom enough to direct its 


energies and in some degree to concede to its claims,” it-will 
be sure to unsettle the foundations even of some of those 
institutions whieh seem to have:the firmest held of our habits 


and principles. The only chance of safety, or at least of’ 
avoiding the severity of the shock: which would not fail ‘to - 


result from the collision of two sach antagonist forces as ap- 
pear to be marshalling against each other, is afforded by the 


hope.that government will maintain: an. equal progress ‘with © 
the great body of the people, in the advancement of know!” 
ledge and jiberal ideas, and thereby find themselves able to" 
yield where resistance! would-be wrong, and to resist where © 


concession, would be dangerous. olf knowledge be" power,’ ° 
the, most valuable exercise of: it. consists: in discoverin . 


weak parts of ,ancient.systents, and jn acéommeddating them "” 


4 


to the, ineyjtable chaugestef. savivtyand thd demands of 6 
enlightened times. The want of this knowledge brought 
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» [Charles the First tothe bfook’: ‘whilst, to the seasonable ap- 
| | plication of st may, be ascribed some of} tho urost sueeessttl’ 
adventnres;which have distinguished the! politics of Europe 
since tbe. era of the Reformation, dit at aed es 
Butatis our duty; to give some account of this volume,-and 
Doh eSARAPAIRSEL OPA OR contingencies, | We have to ob-' 
serve then,.in the first places thatthe, abstract which is liere’’ 
given. of, the national busipess during the -year:I822, is’ ex-' 
tremely, well drawn np. The agricultural question ‘was: the: 
most important of those domestic interests that occupied ‘the 
attention of parliament at. the period now stated; and its 
merits‘are well’ appreciated by the Editor, and the views of 
botly sides of the house ‘candidly récorded. That the pres- 
suré complained of by farmers and landlords arose from an 
excéss of production, admits no longer of the smallest doubt; 
aud that this excess was occasioned by a succession of good 
seasons backed by improved methods of managing: the soil,’ 
is equally obvious to every reflecting observer whether of 
rural or mercahtile affairs. . 
In general, indeed, the “ History of Europe” is most judi- 
ciously compiled: supplying at once the best materials for 
the future historian, and condensing, for the cunyenience of 
the modern reader; a mass of valuable information which he— 
would in vain look for in'any other species of literary work. 
The “ Chronicle” contains the usual abridgment of occar- 
rences and accidents, which supplies to every reader a fand 
of entertainment, more amusing than a novel, and more ‘in- 
structive than the most brilliant effort of imagination: His 
Majesty's visit to Scotland occupies a considerable’ number 
of its pages; presenting in colours of the most pleasing de- 
scription, the leading events of that royal excursion, so 
dear to the remembrance of our fellow-subjects in the north. 
The ‘ State Papers” are a most important addition to the 
value of the Register. In truth, they constitute the only 
unequivocal commentary on the motives of the European 
governments, and afford a key whereby to gain an accurate 
and consistent view at once of their actions and intentions. 
The Literary and Philosophical departments are as com- 
plete as the object of such a compilation will admit: Amuse- 
ment and instruction are so skilfully combined; that each 
promotes. the furtherance of the other; with the-exception 
of those extracts from St. Helena novels which ‘profess to”’” 
ry give the Memorabilia of Bonaparte, bat which have always = 
q8 appeared to us more remotely allied to facts than’ the Tales’ ” 
rt of my Landlord, or the exploits of Quenten Darward:' | *’ 
As .a specimen of the manner and style in which’ this,’ 
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volume of the Annual Register is brought forward, we shall 


77it : 


scribe a paragraph or two from. the. first chapter. Ah.the 
tistors of an ~ which is given.a:‘“‘ general view of the 
state of domestic politics at the commencement of the, year.” 


“If public considerations alone influenced the votes of mem- 
bers in the House of Commons, ministers’ perhaps ‘would ‘never 
have had less ground of apprehension in’ ‘meeting Patliaméiit than 
in the present instance. Aware, however, that other Views’ and 
motives are apt to interfere in the decision of these” matters, ‘they 
conceived it prudent to strengthen themselves as a party by alPthe 
means which circumstances allowed tothem. Mr. Peel was associ- 
ated to the cabinet as Secretary of State for the Home Department: 
Lord Sidmouth being induced by the state of his health to ‘retire 
from the active duties of office, though he still retained his seat in 
the cabinet. There is, perhaps, no public man of the present 
day who has acquired so considerable a portion of public confidence 
and esteem as Mr. Peel, and his acceptance of office was generally 
considered to confer a very important accession of character and 
talent upon administration. His conduct hitherto has been marked 
by that frankness and manliness of tone and consistency of princi- 

¢, which, taken together, constitute both the best and ‘the’ most 
het tee qualifications for an English statesman. ‘It is thesé, ptinci- 
pally, which have gained him the ear of the House of Commons; 
for though his sentiments are always those of 2 mar of sense and 
sound judgment, and his language js that of a scholar, yet as an 
orator, he is not fluent, nor can his speeches be said to betray 
much brilliancy of imagination, nor perhaps much extraordinary 
superiority of intellect, distinctively so called ; two qualities, the 
want of which, would stand more in his way as a speaker :than 4 
a statesman. 

‘“* What we have here said of Mr. Peel, by something of the 
association of contrast, reminds us of another distinguished :che- 
racter of the present day, who, it was hoped, would be again in- 
duced to resume a seat in the Cabinet. Mr. Canning may, in some 
respect, be said to be illustrative of the fact, how im t it is 

for a public man in this country, that his conduct should be marked 
by a certain character of openness and simplicity, which may, in 
all cases, enable the plain, straight-forward, and not very rein 
eople of England, perfectly to understand and sympathize’ wi 
his motives. We are persuaded that Mr. Canning is, ly, 
as honourable and disinterested as any public man of the ‘present 
day; he has been, too, perfectly consistent in his opinions and 
principles throughout; and, we think, has grounded his claim 
these praises, by occasional sacrifices as meritorious ‘as any 
which the most Roman of his contemporaries.can boast of. Ye 
certain it is that he has by no means acquired the confidence of the 
country on some of those points at all im proportion toiwhat we 
believe to be his real claims for it; and the unfavourable impre* 
sion which exists is, we think, exclusively attributable to the cu- 
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\digpitlanee,” that’ ‘atx'sabhs Chat ihe ‘idcdsion of his pb ie, his 


portment has been wanting in that frankness directness of 


" peseeaings which alone can leave io room for the malice of party 


suggest the operatién of any equivocal motive“ Whatever in- 


| deter has been done to Mr. Canning in these respects, he has had a 
Aull measure_of credit on the score of ability and talent. .He was 
,, allowed by all parties, to be at this time the best speaker in the House 
, of. Commons; and it was a subject of some curidsity to know how 
_, this talent. which could not be expected to lie idle, would be dis- 


posed of in the future arrangements of the administration, We have 
in our last volume, of the circumstances which we supposed 


, to,have opposed his resumption of a seat in the cabinet; and it 


was at | announced he was about to succeed the Mar- 
quess of Hastings in the supreme government of our Indian pas- 
sessions, This certainly did not appear to be the most appropriate 
destination of Mr. Canning’s powers; and it is probable that the 
single inducement for its selection was the circumstance that it is 
the only office, not of the cabinet, that he could with honour or 
credit condescend to accept. His approaching departure seemed 
to be contemplated by people in general, less with any apprehen- 
sion of material inconvenience to the public arising from the want 
of his counsels as a statesman, than with regret for the loss of 
those delightfa} flashes of eloquence and pleasantry with which he, 
and we might almost say he alone, was accustomed to relieve the 
dryness of eur parliamentary discussions.” 

Upon the whole, we are perfectly satisfied that this volame 
is equal to any of those which have preceded it in point of good 
principle, impartial judgment, and careful compilation. It 
contains a magazine of the most important information, di- 
gested with the utmost regard to perspicuity and intelligence, 
and prodaced without any reference to party interests or 
temporary feelings. Its greatest merit consists in its being 
a book for all classes and orders of politicians, and in its 
having no cause to support but that of truth, honour, and 
integrity. It propounds itself to all generations, and looks 
for support and approbation, rather to the future than to the 
present. We know no record of passing events that we 
should so much like to be put into the hands of our children, 
and by which we should like our friends to be weighed, even 
our enemies being judges. | 
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Art. 1V. Morning Thoughts in Prose and Verse on single 
Verses in the successive Chapters in the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. By a Country Clergyman. 12mo. 108 pp. 3s. 
Hatchard, 1824. 


Ie the “ Country Clergyman” who penned this volume 
‘be as much in love as his rhymes speak,” then, to con- 
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ave Morniog Thoughts 


tinue in the = ae the Bard of Avon uses » 


4 oat shal al a Ng gir now ada 
What! s “Basak Egat ten hie 
Thoughts ball a he 4 emn s of Lond aS at at ‘asthe 


same’ ‘inte tabhing: ‘omsickly sounets. tothe tail ‘of his ‘nfedi- 
tations? Must bo diag-as well “ae ei manne of dlivittity? 
And cannot he’ preach remeg o also’ © rey at 2 vB 
be ft gare °F 


_™ Phaylig, on pipes: of cor, and versing lov Lp _ 


© thou omnipotent Capiat “that 7 ly od reapegtl < pects im as 
u beast a man, id ‘some other a "ies Beatty raapt en 
confitie’' thy’ vagaries’ td pict uihpy ane iy ike 
youth tiniong oar laity, but must thea arn 
patson also, in Wanton’ masquerade, to iby batter pas 
play’ fooleriés ‘among’ ‘flowers,’ till his ‘hot’ blood;" of ‘tot 
thoughts, and hot words, alrngst’ set’ fire to his’ Gass tad My 7 et 
Tt was in the early’ hours’ of ome winter’ ier 
1822°3, (wé shoulid rather have suj pdsed it to Haye ng eet i 
the’ sentry ‘May,) that “particu ‘cifcumstan aes ind ang 
a Country Clergymair eoutraty’ to his" a ha 


iva a! vi 
words ci fag to imply, to read the N esta ny 
from an Kade Gartalite fidgettiness ane coh with ioht Hiding 
it difficult to fix his thoughts upon the subjects: saRiane & a 
livered, he determined. to commit to-paper his) observations, 
as they arose in his mind., The next.very nataralistep was 
to believe that what he wrote was- worth printing’; and* thus 
far many an-honest, simple hearted, village-divine has trod 
in company, with him; to the, waste of nebody’s time but his 
own, and to the injury of no ipterests but those of his, pubs, 
lisher—if.his evil stars should h pen. to, PYAVIG, him, wil f 
one. Not content, however, with dilating the Gospels into, 
maudlin prose, and tricking out the Evangelists in paral 
and meritricious finery, he went on, to fancy that his.d i 
meditations would be much improved, if, he astened ymet 
to them as radders. _, 


* But, having sought i in vain for verses bing on. ‘the various ai 


cs of She gupcoustts commentaries, which «met irallya pags a 
eave been compelled, with the pie potas “ 
pre fr himself Cher & could at cba ae ra“ others! Tf that, 
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had’ found’ the ‘opportunity of oe rg Db 
this little collection of ‘verses, the orca | 
for the manner of thei execution, the A ihe 


incumbent on him to offer. Should the readers of this work 
casien of wee ee eta aoe two writers the various 


Sapien of verage are. tp We, sacred. will not err jn, setting 
down all which have any eG ths Weise to whom the 


Author has referred, and lente the Author himself.” _P. vi. 








wo) it ie 
awe wutA to bell old doide ehwnwod) mievail , 
aia» alt bi) te, A goeseti’’ 

with eas sighisn 6° 
“bake t sooner ridspe Dicmishesenal aetdenaded n- 
‘lemen “gét. astade -oh -Pegasas, ipensninnaniacteinene 
amorous propensities of aa which: be |has so-deag (atd 
we doubt nat, so successfully) schooled bimself.to mortify 
= suppress, odze from “his het a vet toed down the 


per canals f his Gu sea ew hy Arana grey 
ae quill, att they delog he Wi sh fp 
biglh e had deat, oa Huber 
sh érwise. thy is. sympathiaing, frie —Are ly os 
they are both in the cone tune, and keep jigget! ng a and 
curvetting together, a “pasernhss and dal fare.” tie 
more than a ieedetd duodecimo pages.” HH 
Who this friend is, though his name is 5 concealed’ | for. very 
obvious reasons, we have a most. shrewd suspi¢ion. 
like travelling and politics, brings a man socusiitted, vith 
ivisteat oti ows; and if we y ppse deceived of Pr af 4 
internal evidenge, which indee irresisti 
it is not ‘the aby that the soteet of tile allowing i 
has been guilty of ‘ little sinnings in love,” 


“ Tf her lamp, while she slumbers, begins to grow dim, 
..» [his still so replenish’é with ‘oil from above, | 
That the flame will revive which she hastens to trim, © ~~ 
And will light up her path to rue Basquet or Love.” P. 95. 


‘There can be no doubt of the subject matter sf this stanza ; 
the ‘only wonder is ‘‘ tow the —— it got : ae 
tive 


plainly relates to the aacete and over-inqui syche at 





the ‘very moment of ery; when the scalding drop is. 
about t6 fall upon the bosom of her mysterious brid Me ga 
the thetie of So many ctiildren of fancy, whether Tov sig or 
sentimental; froin the days of A tft té our own. Neither, 

Gentle Reader, can you doubt e identity of thi Poet w 
we here’ present ‘you, let Hint disguise’ ‘himself as 1 
pe 10 ay ‘outrun our ‘H ie We , 
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‘Will deave the sweet songs of the mansion above,):.) brn: 
_To breathe, o'er, our bosoms some message-of leve!”, P) 15. ' 


: ‘ 7; ou si , Tre fae < at gotiodinterb 

Aid here's aiother muti patelit thin the Brite 

How sweet %) Sofi dg Mi b*v ®itomepaironiniood of ef 
To the Garden, where Mary delighted to raves; {yo} ool!oo 


To watch her wan cheek and her eye of despair, —, , ,. 
To’ hear her low whisper of sorrow and Tove; 
- * ~ . ao. ae : 


& 'O moo 


an 


Contented with Maty to sorrow below, |" ' * 
If with her we may * *"* * ¢'* 8” PL 108,” 
Now mark the perpetual burdeb of these Balluds. 
“To the sight and the arms of,” &c. “P. 8, 
And lay me to rest in the arms of,” &c.  P. 15. 
“ But ascends &c. to sink:in bis arms.’’ P. 57. 
** And lay me to rest in their arms.” P. 74. 
*: I long to be with thee in heaven.” P88. 
** Go. bask in the beam of his smiles,””.. P, 50. 


And lastly, their powérs of description, 


** I have seen the young morn, as it shed its first ray, 
Engage with the mists of the bill, as in fight ; 

Till, cloth’d in the far-piercing splendours of day, 
It pour'd o’er the landscape a torrent of light.”. P. 57. 


“ The wand’ring moon, with feeble beam, 
Plants her fair image on the stream; 

Where the pale flower her seedling casts, 

A kindred flower.adorns the wastes.” P. 65. 


* Like the dew of the mountain it lay, 
All sparkling and fresh on the ground ; 

Like the dew of the mountain it melted away, i 
And its place could no longer be found.’’’ P. 91. 


We do not pretend exactly to adjust the claims of these 
two brother bards, who, like Bion and Moschus of old, stand 
cheek by jowl in one volume of amatory minora; but the 
strains of least Corybantian fury are most probably the 
right and property of the author of the Preface : who, to 
make amends for the greater lack of fire in his allotment of 
Poetry, sometimes runs out of breath and barsts almost 
into metre, when we least look for it, in his Prose. In this de- 
partment also, we now and then fancy that we recognise a 
pen with which we are not unacqwtainted. | 


« This world is indeed, as far as the pursuits and habits of man 
are concerned, a world of shadows.” | P. 80. ' 


Now we would wager oar henesty as-the stake, that the 
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hand which» ywrote: these »wordss:;was deeply dippéed/in the 
= ieet wleciie si Sa y deta. in our 
istribution of . ji al .. yery: body knows 
eee nade ieee ee 


how much € 
As to Doctrine; in:theféw "droppings of ito which aré to be 
collected, itvis just whatmight be expected) &' © 
«+A man’s foes’ may: even Now, be someties found in the 
s own na? Five same beam from heaven 


bosom of ¢ lis own househo 
which visits one part of a family may not reach another. Those 


linked to a sincere,Christian.by thebonds of nature, may, as in the 


case of our Lord, consider him as ‘ beside himself.” In this case, 
let the sacrifi¢e ces¢ what it) will,bit.is essential, in a certain senée, 
to ‘ forsake’ those who forsake Christ.. We cannot adopt their 
principles’; we ¢annot imitate their habits; and we maybe called 
to separate from their society.” P. 69. 


This smacks strongly of the prying spirit of that school, 
the disciples of ‘which, wnder the masque of religious zeal 
and affectionate remonstrance intrude upon the sucred privacy 
of the domestic hearth, promote, separation instead of unity 
among those in one house, and canker the peace of families 
by setting dp the intoxicated fancy of the children against the 
sober judgment of the parents. : 


“« Scire volunt secreta domis atque inde timeri.” 
Again we are told that, : | 


‘‘ In man, the creature who of all the works of the Lord has 
fallen the farthest from the perfection of his original nature.” 
&c. FP. 40. 


Here we would ask the profound expositor whether the 
Devils are not among the works of the Lord? and if so, 
whether he holds that man has fallen farther than the Devils 
from the perfection of his original nature? Perhaps he would 
answer in the affirmative, Mord 

Bat enough of this: we did not expect to meet in these 
pages with mach of adidactic character, and from the speci- 
mens which we have afforded, we shall not quarrel with the 
author of them because there is no more. ‘Neither will we 
press too hardly upon that scholarship which permits itself ‘to 
write ** the Sea of Tiberius.” P. 26. But we are threatened 
with three other volumes of Morning Thoughts ; if they come, 
there is a proverb respecting Sevrépas Ppovrides’ whicli}we siny 
cerely trust will not lose its application. We are not, how- 
ever, without hope that they may be stifled before. their birth; 
for their appearance, we are told, is to depend upon the 
dégree of public approbation “which iiay be won by this, their 
eq? : 
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precatsor;') ‘Gn the public\ opinion, we dare venture to: pro+ 
nounée ‘boldly,’ bat the opinion ‘of a party may perhaps :be 
ted by the blindness of self-love for the opinion of, the 
public. ‘In quitting this volume, therefore, ee 
a single question to its author, with all good will, butowithall 
earnestness and solemnity ; and upon: tie :return of! & éon- 
sciéntious ‘answer’ to it, we rest our hope that the 
embryo mischief might even yet be suppressed. Is it.con+ 
sistent with the duties of a Christian minister to debauch’ the 
minds of the young, by introducing into that teaching the 
characteristics of which are simplicity and sobriety, inflam- 
matory images and: undefined ie ata may. be di- 
verted to impure purposes, and applied. with greater facility 
te an earthly than to a heavenly flame; which are not-oat- 
done in ambiguous fervor by. the crazy. aspirations of a 
Moravian Canticle ; and which, after all, at the best, ‘are but 
“et ay of those Melodies so pregnaut with meaning, which 
ashion permits to be trilled langnidly and: dusciously, by 
the lips of many who would blush if they, were suspected 
of ability to explain the precise bearing ‘and intelligence of 
words, respecting which they do not hesitate to express 
their general and most unqualified admiration? ” berets 


— 








Art. V. The Précepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace and 
Happiness, extracted’ from the Books of the New Testa- 
ment ascribed to the Four Evangelists. To which are 
added, the first, second, and final Appeal to the Christian 
Public, in reply to the Observations of Dr. Marshnan, 

Serampore. By Rammohun Roy. 8yo. 672 tp. 14s. 
Ynita 


cutta, printed; London, reprinted by the rian 
Society. 1824. | 


THis is a very curious and remarkable publication,. and, if 
we are not mistaken, it is caleulated to produce a very dit- 
ferent effect from that which has led. oar Gaglish Unitartans 
to reprint it amongst us. Its auther, Rammohun Roy, as 
as well known, is a learned Brahmin, who, like many of the 
ancient philosophers, not being satisfied with the popular 
idolatries of bis countrymen, set his wits to work, to,extract, 
out of the heterogeneous mass of Hindeo!snpetstitions, | 1 
system of pure Theism ; or, a3 itis new termed, Monotheism. 

endocs not appear to: have been wery'suceessfal in those 
attempts to reform the opinions of this) brethren joand: we 
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imagine ‘that he produced mech about the same effect by. bis 
translation, of: mat hen Vedant’t::on: the inbabitarits df : a 
as) was iformerty produced dn. the: shaves ‘af Romeshy the 
writings of) ESpiotetas,: 108} annie patrigians:” by: [those\sof 
Anfonmusd: .lliw bows ile diiw: poding at! of aceon alygaia ¢ 

Wot being: duite! satiptied Awath the: success arising out of 
these: Mopotheistic teduétioens from ithe Veda andthe Ve- 
dant,'thiks wérthy Bralmin nex tidurned: bis attention to ‘the 
writers of >the Now (Byptateeat drome tho' pednent of mhiok 
héiasserts,: thats: ni outa 


4 FA his Wag’ dnd iia retdyabieh into religious truth, 
he found’ the’ doctrines ‘of ' Christ’ more ‘conducive to toral srinci- 
ples, ‘and better adapted: for | the use of ‘rational , than any 
other which had come ‘to his knowledge. ‘The doctrine of the 
Trinity, however, which appeared to his mind quite as objectionable 
ag the Polytheism of the Hindoos, presented an insuperable ob- 
stacle to his conversion to Christianity, as he found it rented 
those with whom he conversed, a6 the system ge fully pet 
itself, in other respects, to his reason and ip alow + his. candour 
would not, on account of this vi difficult im at once to 
reject it as false. As the mont likely met rok ang A correct 
knowledge of its doctzin determined u pon a car eful perusal 
of the Jewish and Chri wa S Scriptures in thett or ginal languages. 
From this undertaking he arose with a firm persuasion, t frat the 
doctrine of the Trinity was not inculcated in (riey and that the 
Christian religion was true and divine."? Preface, p. xiii. 


Haying now, commenced a Unitarian—no,, we beg his 
arden—an Arian Chretion she lost. no time ip presenting 
is countrymen with the fruits of his cqpversion, To this 

end he published the work which is the basis of the. present 

article : Me The precepts of Jesus,” &e, This ponstals, en- 
tirely of extracts from the four Exagplista 4 i. éy, their 
moral sentences disjoined from their doctrinal sen 

It is not surprising that such a. publication attr inh yh 

notice of our Christian Missionaries ; song i it soon 





produced a controversy at Calcutta, just as wou have bai 

pened in this quarter of the world. 18 
We have no-wish at all to enter into the particulars of chit 

controversy. The publications of Dr. Marshman and: his 


iriends, haye been reprinted, we believe, by the Baptist So 
ciety im this country—also,. per contra, thoge of gr 
Roy! aye now reprinted by the Unitarians. As members of 
the Church of England, we have ne immediate ‘concern st 
either of thése parties,amd we conceive that!our ne 


this respecty enables us to give e-‘candid view of the ‘genet 


merits of the: controversy. . qo od} grtoter of etqmelts 
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Most of otr'readers are no doubt acquaibted with tlie cette: 
brated Epistle, which our English Unitarians, inte reivtt Of 
Charles tlie Second, addressed to “* hits (Nostrious Exeoniey 
Ruzeth Ben Reneth, Ambassador of the’ mighty Emperor of 
Fez and Morrocco”—in which they ‘say, that "God hath 
raised your Mahomet to defend the faith with‘a sword!" a8 ‘a 
scourge against the idolizing Christians” —and in which they’ 
openly prefer Mahometanism to orthodox Christianity.’ Now,’ 
we think it impossible to look into the present part’ whith 
the Unitarians are playing at Calcutta, without being’ te- 
minded of this celebrated Epistle. ‘They republish the ‘works 
of a Renegado Brahmin with the ufmost joy and triumph, 
merely because he adopts their Unitarian interpretation of 
the Scriptures ; as if there was any thing wonderful; that a 
philosophical. Pagan should dislike the revealed doctrive of 
the Trinity, or as if their cause could gain any accession of 
authority from such an evidence. 

Yet to such a pitch of debasement are they sunk as Chris- 
tians, that they are obliged to make an apology for the com- 
parative orthodoxy of their new associate. |‘ They are aware 
that, holding as they do, the sirtct and proper humanity of 
Christ as one of their fundamental tenets, they may possibly 
be charged with a dereliction of principle in their circulating 
under their authority; a work which maintains his pre-exist- 
ence and superangelic dignity.” Preface, p. xiii.—Truly we 
pity the situation of “ ‘Thomas Rees, Secretary to the Uni- 
tarian Society,” who signs this preface,-and who is thus 
obliged todo obeisance to the faith of Rammohun. "Yet this 
is the man who complains of being called a ‘ Socinian ;” but 
perhaps it is for the same reason, that the Brahmin would 
blush to be called a Unitarian. 

Truly these are days when the Christian Church ‘ is out 
of joint,” or we could scarcely behold such wondrous specta- 
cles. We dre clearly pf opinion, however, that their ex- 
travagance will prove their remedy. When madness has 
arisen to a certain pitch, it generally leads to sudden disso- 
lution. 

The first part of this work, as we have already remarked, 
consists of moral extracts, miscellaneously extracted from 
the four Evangelists, carefully avoiding any intermixture of 
doctrinal passages. We need not say, that the effect is dull 
and heavy in the extreme, and that it bears the same resem- 
blance to the Gospels in their native form as 4 corpse’ bears 
to a living body ; or, which is the same thing, as Unitarianism 
' bears to orthodox Christianity. . | 
Yet even with these mutilations, the language cannot be 








quite, brought down toa mere human level. Take, the, fyl- 
Veving PaMeOB Pe 7: me Bey BELLNINPn BBY, A ager Ag HO, ABE. 
loved, you, ) &¢.--* Tae St ats 


meaning. if read on the Unitarian hypothesis, and. that they 
canconyey little or no definite: sense to dhe readers of ‘ The 
Precepts, of Jesus) , The same Wann, will bold good 
of numberless.other passages, ) . ys. 

The next, Tract. consists ef .“‘a Defence” of the former 
publications; against the objections of ‘‘ Christian Missiona- 
ries”. It is not destitute of ,acuteness, but the most curious 
passage -in it is the following, which we recommend to the 
serious attention of all subscribers to the Bible Society. 


« The compiler, residing in the same spot where European mis- 
sionary gentlemen and others for a period of upwards: of ‘twenty 
years have been, with a view to promote Christianity, distributing 
in vain amongst the natives numberless copies of the complete 
Bible, written in different languages, could not be altogether igno- 
rant of the causes of their disappointment: He, however, never 
doubted their zeal for the :promulgation of Christianity, nor the 
accuracy of their statement with regard to immense sums of money 
being annually expended in preparing vast nambers of copies of 
the Scriptures ;' but he bas seen with regret, that they have com- 


pletely cotmteracted their own benevolent efforts, by introducing 


all the dogmas and mysteries taught in Christian Churches to peo- 
ple by no means prepared to receive them; and that they have 
so incautious and inconsiderate in their attempts to enlighten the 
natives of India, as to address their instructions to them in‘the 
same way as if they were reasoning with’ persons ester x up in a 
Christian country, with those dogmatical notions imbibed from 
their infancy. - The consequence has been, that the natives in ‘ge- 
neral, instead of benefiting by the perusal of the Bible, copies of 
which they always receive gratuitously, exchange them very often 
for blank paper; and generally use:several of the dogmatical terms 
in their native language asa mark of siight in an itreverent mao- 
ner; the mention of which is repugnant to,my feelings. Sabat, 
an eminently learned but grossly unprincipled Arab, whom our 
divines supposed that they had converted to Christianity, and wham 
they of conrse instructed in all the dogmas and doctrines, wrote a 
few years ago a treatise in Arabic against those very dogmas, and, 
printed himself and published several hundred copies of this work. | 
And another Moosulman, of the name of Ena’et Ahmud,'a man of 
respectable family, who is still alive, speedily returned to Motion: 
mudanism from Christianity, pleading that he had not been able to 
reconcile to his understanding certain dogmas which were imparted’ 
tohim. It has bcen owing to their beginning with the introdac* 
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tion of mysterious dogmas, and of, nelations ghas at first sight, ap, 
pear incredible, that notwithstanding every exertion on the part of 
ofr divinés, I'am’not awate that we can find a singJe respectable 
Moosdlman or Hindoo, who were not in want of the common, com- 
forts of life, once glorified with the truth of Christianity, constangly 
adhering to it.’ br the few hundred natives who have been nomi-. 
nally converted to Christianity, and who have been generally of the 
most ignorant elass, there is groutid to suspect that ‘the “greater 
number have been:allured to change their faith by other attrac- 
tions than by a conviction of the trath and reasonableness of ‘those ’ 
dogmas ; as we find nearly all of them are employed or fed by their 
spiritual teachers, and in case of neglect are apt to manifest & re- 
bellious spirit ;--a circumstance which is well known to the come 
piler from several local facts, as well as from the following dceur- ' 
rence. About three years ago, the compiler, on ‘his visit, to!an 
English gentleman, who is still residing in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
saw a@ great number of Christian converts with.a petition, which 
they intended to present to the highest ecclesiastical authority, 
stating, that their teachers, through false promises of advancement, 
had induced them to give up their ancient religion. The compiler 
felt indignant at their presumption, and suggested to the. gentle 
man, as a friend, the propriety of not countenancing a set of men 
who, from their own declaration, seemed so unprincipled, . The 
missionaries themeelves are as well aware as the compiler, that those 
very dogmas are the points which the people always select as the 
most proper for attack, both in their oral and written controversies 
with Christian teachers ; all of which, if required, the compiler is 
prepared to prove by the most unquestionable testimony.” P, 117. 


This is followed by ‘a second Defence” against fresh 
attacks from the same quarter. It consists of a great num- 


ber of misinterpretations of Scripture, which exhibit mach © 


about the same quantity of learning as may be found in the 
writings of Mr. Belsham. ‘There is a curious admission, 
p. 203, that the sufferings of Jesus are unaccountable on any 


principle of human reasoning. ‘The’ whole argument, ‘if 


analyzed, is this—that no Hindoo can conscientiously prefer 
the doctrine of a Trinity to Hindooism, ergo, trae Christi- 
anity is without this doctrine ! ly 
Whoever has looked into the writings of oar English Uni- 
tarians must have been struck with their pretences to supe- 
rior wisdom ; bat to moderate their arrogance, we beg’ them 
to turn to Rammokun’s chapter on the Atonement and the 
Impersonality of the Spirit, a which they will find, that the 
same degrees of learntog may be acquired without any)as- 
sistance; from, Mr. W elbbeleved’s Seminary at ‘York. . We 
need scarely say, that the cloven foot ds hardly concealed, 
and that a Brahmin who prates about the Council of Nice, 
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and Mr. Sérle’s “ Hora! Solitaria,” cainot be quite apac- 
quaintéd with some Unitarian Missionaries at Calcentta,... We 


wish? them io of this compound of Mabometanism,,,Hin+. 


dogism, an pseudo-Chyistianit be htt Se atin sean 

We have now arrived at.‘ the final Appeal in defence of 
the Precepts.” It, consists.of an,attempt to rebut. the charge 
of vanity and presumption jn, affecting. to, understand: the 
doctrines of, Jesus better than the great. majority of the 
Christian Church; and in. a repetition of) the former perver- 
siens of Soriptaye, Our-readers wilkexcuse us, we are sure, 
from detecting the falsity of chapters which attempt to shew 


that *Satteibutes’ pecoliar to’ God are never ‘ascribed to 


Jesus; or that * Jesus‘wus like the sun, at instrament in the 
hands of God,” &c. ‘The following passage, however, de- 
serves insertion, as it testifies the goed effects which, have 
accrned to the natives from the English power in the East... 


“I now conclude my Essay by offering up thanks to the Su- 
preme Disposer of ,the events of this universe, for having unex- 


pectedly. delivered this country from the long-continued tyr ae of * . 
the Eng- 


its former rulers, and placed it under the government 

lish,+-a nation who not only are blessed with the enjoyment of civil 
and political liberty, but also interest themselves in promoting 
liberty and social: happiness, as well as free inquiry into literary 
and religious subjects, among those nations to which their influonce 
extends,” .P. 672. 


We cannot finish our notice of this curious work without 
again remarking on the strange phenomena of beholding men 
who. call themselves Christians taking part with a man who 
is evidently nothing more than a philosophical Deist. Ram- 
mohun Roy, disgusted with the gross idolatries and super- 
stitions of his countrymen, was fascinated with the morality 
of the New Testament. For a while he read and believed in 
it like the great body of orthodox Christians, but in an evil 
hour he met with some member of the Unitarian Society at 
Caleutta. Then he soon found out the method to reconcile 
the four Evangelists with his love of Monotheism. Pleased 
with their new associate, the society encouraged him to priit 
and.publish, he supplying the Arabic, Sangserit and - 
galee, and they helping him with the Improved Version, and 


with the works of ‘Priestley, Belsham, Xe. The result of 
this coalition is here presented te the public, and if it dope’ 


not open the eyes of the blind! to see the real principles of 


our English Unitarians, we shall beg the assistance of Pridee 


Hohenlohe to help us 30 another article. 
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Art. VI. Memoirs of his Serene Hrgfnses Antony: 4 haley 
d’ Orleans, Duke.of Montpensier, of 
Written by Himself, Translated frow the French, , 8vo, 
264 pp. Ys. Treuttell & Wurtz, 1824. iar 
LittTLE is to be said in praise of most of the narratives 
which have hitherto fallen from the pens of the Bourbons ; 
but this before us, by one of the most gallant and amiable of 
their family, is an exception from the general bad taste by 


which they have been marked, The Duke of Montpensier, 


during a long residence in England, was respected and loved 
wherever he was known, and the account which is now pub- 
lished of his captivity at Marseilles, as recorded by himself, is 
by no means likely to diminish the regret which was univer- 
sally felt for his early loss. 

Antony-Philip d’Urleans, Duke of Montpensier, the second 
son of Louis Philip Joseph, Duke of Orleans, was born in 
1775. In the early period of the Revolution, participating 
in the sentiments of his familv, he entered as sub-lieutenant 
in the dragoon regiment of his brother, the Duke of Chartres, 
und distinguished himself under the command of Gen. Keller- 
mann, at the battles of Valmy and Gemmappes. In the win- 


ter of 1792, he passed under the orders of the Duke of Biron; 


and here his eyes were first opened to the egregious error 
which had induced him to look for the. establishment of 
rational liberty at the hands of the infuriate faction which was 
preparing to deluge France with her richest blood. The. 
Duke of Biron was made the involuntary instrument of the 
young Prince's arrest by order of the Committee of Public 
Safety. The order was executed with all possible lenity; 
and by his permission, and through his advice, two letters 
were destroyed which might have been sufficient to ruin the 
prisoner before the Revolutionary tribunal. They were from 
the Duke of Chartres, expressing, in strong terms, his disap- 
probation of the turn which the cause in which they had 
blindly engaged, was taking, and bis earnest wish to detach 
himself from it. A few minutes after these were burned, the 
Commissioners of the Convention arrived. They found nothing 
of the least importance in their prisoner’s possession, bit to 
all they found, even to blank writing paper, they affixed their 
seals. | 

The Duke of Biron was aman of loose principles and of 
profligate habits, closely connected with the still more profli- 
sate and unprincipled Duke of Orleans. They had both 
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espoused the same unnatural cause, and both, too late, dis- 

covered their ¢rror, and paid the same price for their weak-. 
ness ot wickedness.’ Tt is impossible to eh physical courage 

to the subject of the following anecdote ; but if it 73 cited by 

the editor of these Memoirs, who subjoins it i 8 note, as a 

proof of any nobler quality, we solemnly enter our ‘protest 

against his assertion. Struensee was no less distinguished for 

‘adventurous gallantry and wit,” ‘as the varnish of worldly 

courtesy nicknames ficentiousness, and abuse of talent.’ 
Struensée and Biron also both met death with apparently 

equal calmness ; but how far more touching is the dignity of 
Christian repentance which ‘marked the Jast moments of the 

one*, than the stony hardness which forbade the other to feel. 

We say nothing of the strange jumble in the following pas- 

sage between the doctrines of the Porch and of the Garden, 

by both of which Biron is supposed to be animated at the 

same time, and of any difference between which, it is proba- 

ble the annotator is wholly ignorant. 


“ Conveyed to the Conciergerie, he appeared, on the 3lst of 
December 1793, before tie, revolutionary tribunal, by which he 
was immediately condemned to death. The duke of Biron heard 
the decree with Sfoical calmness. On his return to prison, his phi- 
losophy resumed that character of Epicurean indifference which 
had accompanied his happier years; he ordered some oysters and 
white wine. The executioner entered as he was taking this last re- 
past. ‘ My friend,’ said Biron, ‘I will attend you; but let me 
finish my oysters. You must require strength for the business you 
have to perform: you shall drink @ glass of wine with ine.’ Biron 
filled a glass for the executioner, another for the turnkey, and one 
for himself; and went to the place of execution, where he met 
death with the courage that distinguished almost all the victims of 
that fearful period.” P. 7. 


. 


Even after this arrest, the Duke of Montpensier might 
readily have escaped ; for the sentry posted at his door knew 
not whom he was guarding—was unacquainted with the 
Prince’s person—and was left, most probably, on purpose, 
without a countersign, At the age of seventeen and a half, 
it is no slight evidence of a noble and heroic disposition, that 
the Duke resolved not to profit by the opportunity thus offered 
tobim. He felt that his escape would have compromised 
the peace and salety of those relatives whom he must leave 





* See the Conversion.and Death of Count Struensec, with Notes, by the'\Rev, 7. 
Renaell ; a volume which bas powerfully arrested our attention, and which, is. 
admirably adapted as a manual for the Christian Minister, in his attendance apon 
the bed of sickness. | 
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bebind ; and he surrendered all idea of fight. The Duke of 
Chartres, who had made bis retreat good, was’ differently 
cireumstanced. _He had compromised: himself by adopting 
the same expressions as Dumourier, and /if he -yemaived he 
could nat doubt bis tates. Against thy Duke of Montponsier; 
onthe other hand, not even an incautious word could be ob- 
jeoted } and he was not yet aware that his birth alone woatd 
be considered a sufficient crime-to bring him to 'the-very verge 
of the scaffold. mi sbem 19161 10 .bssostoig il 
An officer of Gendarmerie escorted him from Nice—~at 
Briguoles a number of Jacobins stopped the carriage, and de- 
manded a sight of their passports. path on 


«© The officer, who was a very brave man, and who on similar 
occasions had saved the lives of several persons, whom he was con- 
ducting to prison, answered firmly, that he was carrying despatches 
to the Covention, and none but enemies to the public weal would 
retard his progress. They cried, that they would see his orders, 


for they believed us to be aristocrats, in disguise. The officer — 


whispered to me ; ‘ If I show them my orders, you are a lost man; 
for when they know who you are, they will cut you to pieces ; but 
don't be alarmed, they shall take m Tife before they have your's.’ 
Then, addressing them, he said, that he could not entrust his papers, 
or what he had in charge, which was in the carriage, to any one; 
but if they would send the mayor, or the procureur de la commune, 
he would show them his orders. ‘To this they consented grumb- 
lingly ; and when the persons abovementioned came to the coach 
door, my brave guard (whose name was Pelissier) read his orders 
to them, arranging them in his own way; and then showing them 
the signatures of the commissioners of the Convention and the gen- 
eral.in-chief, he said : ‘ You see | am acting under proper authority, 
and that my mission is important ; therefore let me not be detained 
any longer.’ With this, ordering the postillion to go on, we de- 
parted, though the people continued to call after us, ‘ Stop ! Stop!” 
P, 10, 


The danger was increased at Aix, where the officer was 
suspected to be an Aristocrat in disguise. Both himself and 
his charge were here forcibly detained as prisoners, atid were 
exposed to the yisits and the insults of a brutal mob of Sais 
Calottes. The authorities would not, however, dispose of 
them till they had covsalted the administrators of the Depart- 
ment who were at Marseilles, and from these, in the end, they 
received an order for the transfer of the prisoners to that ¢ity. 
The Prince soon found that he was to be ‘separated from 
his former eseort; and was advised by his new conductor to 
walk rather than to enter Marseilles in their’carriage, ‘as thé 
best means of escaping recognition by the ‘immense crotd, 

12 
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which, would be waiting his arrival. Daring his walk of eight 
laaguea, the grenadiers who. composed his gward, uttered the 
most ferocious\and revolting expressions, purposely addressed 
to! his, hearing. ‘‘ \ We have out down the: teank indeed 3° but 
the business /will be only‘haliidone unless we exterminate all 
the shoots, a9 otherwise the tree may spreut out again,” 
Ow reaching Marseilles, an. immense mob was collected to see 
the prisoner of State, who had been announced, ‘Throagli 
this, protected, or rather made more conspicuous, by the 
assistance of the municipality, notwithstanding a violent pres- 
sure, and must threateaimg gestures, he reached the Hoase of 
the Department, and was almost. immediately conducted 
through several passages into a dungeon, about. nine. feet 
square, without any light bat from a Small grated air-hole look- 
ing into a gloomy court. On complaining of the insufferable 
stench of this cell, the jailor offered to burn a faggot; and 
having kindled this, he left the Prince alone. 


“ T was er the fire, and abandoning myself to my melancholy 
reflections, when f heatd'a mournful voiée behind me exélaim,—. 
“They are going to burn me! They are going to bum me! ff 
turned round, and saw an old tan, with a long grey beard, covered 
with rags, hastily ascending a Jittle staircase, which the darkness 
had prevented my seeing, at the extremity of my dungeon. knew 
not at first what to think of this apparition; but I afterwards ima- 
gined that he’was some poor ereature whose brain was tumed by 
his imprisonment. However it might be, I was surprised and dis- 
tressed at his appearance. When my jailor returned, I told him 
what had happened and interrogated him on the subject. He burst 
out into a laugh, and said, ¢ O, it is the old mayor of Salon jhe is 
lodged over your head, and probably came down to warm himself: 
He has been here these two months; but he may act the madman 
as he pleases, he will not éscape the guillotine!" In fact, the poor 
creature was dragged to it some time after, without any proof of 
his not being mad.” P. 24. 


The Duke's valet, Gamache, who bad attended him fromjhis 
infancy, bad discovered his place of confinement, and, with that 
generous self-devotion which is so often called out by great 
misfortunes, he resolved to share lfis master’s imprisunment. 
On the fourth day, not in consequence of the Duke's repre> 
sentation, but of these of the manicipal officers, who were in- 
structed to be constantly with him, relieving each other-every 
twenty-fourhours, aud who complained bitterly of the noisome- 
uess of their post, he was removed ‘to a cleaner andi more 
Wholesome chamber’: but even here three-fourths; of) the 
windows, were, willed pep, and, the remainder: very ciokely 
grated. His greatest-anaeynnee, however, was tlre presaacd 
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of the officers, who harassed him with questions, and two or . 


three times every night held a lantern over his face, to ascer. 
tain whether he was asleep. Here he first learned the in- 
telligence of his brother’s escape. The Prince of Cobourg, to 
whose head quarters ut Mons, the Duke de Chartres had fled, 
when he was informed of the decree for his arrest,. conducted 
him to the Archduke Charles, who offered him the rank of 
lieatenant-general in the Austrian service. But he. refused 
to bear arms against even revolutionary France, and accepted 
only a passport for’ Swisserland. . His subsequent adventures 
in the Alps, uatil, at length, be found an asylam within the 
walls of a College, in which he was admitted as a Professor 
without being known, were of the most romantic cast. 

On the thirteenth night alter his arrival at Marseilles, the 
Duke of Montpensier was abruptly awakened, and ordered ‘to 
dress himself immediately. Without knowing whither he was 
about to be conveyed, nor for what purpose, he was hurried to 
the fortress of Notre-Dame de la Garde, and there he was soon 
joined by his father, (Egalité), his younger brother, (Count 
Beaujolais), his aunt, {the Duchess of Bourbon, mother of the 
Duke d’Enghien), and the Prince of Conti. For. the four 
first days, the two sons aad the father occupied the same 
apartment; afterwards their intercourse was prohibited ; the 
Duke of Montpensier was removed to a separate chamber, 
and only permitted to take bis meals with his relatives. If 
they met during their hours of exercise, they were not allowed 
to converse, nor even to stop as they passed ; and the vexa- 
tious insolence of brief authority was frequently exercised by 
preventing them from eating together, notwithstanding the per- 
mission which had been granted ; by interrupting the comfort 
of these short seasons of meeting by stationing national guards, 
with their muskets, at the table; aud by perpetually ordering 
them to return to their chambers. | 

In a few days they were separately examined before the 
Tribunal. The Duchess of Bourbon and the Prince of Conti 
first, the Duke of Orleans and Count Beaujolais next; and 
the latter, although only thirteen and a half years’ old, occu- 
pied the stool on which the prisoner uncer interrogatory was 
placed, for a considerable time. 


“ Atlength my turn came. The tribunal sat in a church, Its 
members were dressed in black, with a Henry IV,’s hat, ornamented 
with black plumes on the head, and a tri-co’oured riband passing 
round the neck and crossed on the bosom. They were seated 
round a table, and looked extremely grave. ‘They kept me on the, 
stool about an hour and a quarter. At every question, the public 
accuser, one G*** (who afterwards caused so much blood to be 
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shed,at, Marseilles,), stood up, and. said aloud, in. pedantic and 
pompous tone,-—‘ I «lesire the president of the criminal. tribunal. to 
ask the prisoner,’ &¢. and he always endeavoured to puzzle me, ¢o 
as to, make me contradict myse}f, I was.by no means intimidated, 
but excessively provoked, Among other, things he. said, to me, o- 
< You, must have been acquainted. with the liberticide intentions of 
your brother sincé_ you were always, with him ; and. you ought to 
know, that your failing to denounce him was rendering yourself his 
accomplice ? I answered, ‘that I “had never any knowledge of 
his intention to quit France; and could assert, with truth, that the 
news of it had given’ me the greatest astonishment.— You left 
your brother then,’ only to come, in concert with him, to betray 
the republic in the south, while he was betraying it in the north !' 
—*‘ This question appears to me of a kind that it is impossible for 
me toanswer. You will permit me, therefore, citizen, merely to 
observe to you, that if I had betrayed, or mtended to betray, the 
republic, I certainly should not be now before your tribunal,” ’ P. 48. 


“ A few hours after, we witnessed a scene by no means calcu- 
lated to raise our spirits. One of the administrators on guard, 
uneasy at some denunciation just lodged against him, or perhaps 
tired of his life, conceived the design of putting an end to it, and 
chose for its execution, the fortress where we were confined, The 
report of the pistol that terminated his life, and was discharged very 
near us, was immediately followed by shouts of ‘Guards! guards ! 
un administrator has just been assassinated!’ We were imme- 
diately shut up very abruptly. Atlength, at the expiration of half 
an hour, we were informed that we might take a walk in the fortress 
5 before, and that the deceased administratur had commited suicide.” 

» 50, 


Soon afterwards the prisoners, under an escort of five 
hundred men, were removed to the fortress of St.John. Here, 
in the upper part of a gloomy tower, were enclosed the Duke 
of Orleans and Count Beaujolais, below in a still more 
wretched dungeon, the Duke of Montpensicr was left alone, 
till he was again joined by the faithful Gamache. This excel- 
lent and kind-hearted domestic only left his master’s cell to 
accompany the Duke of Orleans, some months after, on his 
way to Paris and the scaffold. He is still living, and to be 
found in Paris, as keeper of the gardens of Mousseaux; The 
Duke of Montpensier’s cell was dimly lighted through strong- 
grated air-holes. The walls and vault were completely black, 
and the former had several heavy iron rings let into the stone 
work. The stench and heat was oppressive in the extreme ; 
for it was summer ; and the sewers of the prison adjoined this 
pestiferous chamber. The Duke aud Gamache frequently 
pissed the day in their shirts, notwithstanding the dampness 
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to which they were exposed; and as & remedy against ‘the 
foulness of the air, they barned sugar: After the firstday the 
Dake was prohibited from: seeing” his: fathér¢ 
the. one aparthentewas in mediatelyoandér thé Utliér> 
months. passed without an interview. “Pheif knives, Faz0 

scissors, aud penknives, “were taken away, and, on ane d¢ca- 
sion, the meat with whith they were provi d being t uncat, 
they were obliged ‘to tear it for their supper, ~~, 


“ My father, having ineffectually asked ission ‘on his°own 
account to take the air, were it only. at gate of thé tower, 
now solicited it for Beaujolais, whose health began to suffer from 
such close confinement; and his tender years obviating every pre- 
text for denial, it was granted, on condition, however, that one 
of the adininistrators should keep him constantly in siglit. In the 
course of the day he was sent for, and suffered to remain in the 
ap air for two or three hours, and then remanded to his: dungebn. 
He often earnestly begged to be allowed to come and see me; but 
his request was constantly refused. His cell being above mine, 
he was obliged to pass my door in his way out, and he never failed 
to call to the ‘ Good day, Montpensier! how are you?’ Jt is im. 
possible to describe the effect his voice had upon me, or the .dis- 
tress | felt when a day passed without'my hearing it; for he was 
sometimes actually forbidden to, utter these few aie aed was 
always hurried by so quickly, that he had scarcely time to hear my 
answer. Once, however, that he had been permitted to remain 
till my dinner was brought, he crept so close to the heels of the 
bearer of the basket, that, in spite of the administrators, who tried 
to hold him back, he darted into my cell, and embraced me, It 
was six weeks since I had seen him—six wretched weeks! The 
moment was precious; but, ah! how short! He was torn from 
me forthwith, with threats of being no more allowed to go out, 
should the same scene be repeated. Is such barbarity credible? 
For what grounds, what possible excuse could they offer for pre- 
venting two brothers, the one bat thirteen and a half, and the 
other not eighteen years of age, from enjoying the consolation of 
& moment's interview before witnesses? Nor was I myself any 
more permitted, when my door opened, to go near. enough, to 










catch the breeze which passed through the miserable narrow. stair- . 


case. One morning only, when my breakfast was. brought,, J..was 
allowed to remain for an instant at the threshold. . While (1, stood 
there, how my heart yearned as I heard my. father's voice for ahe 
first time after so long a period! Ile was only, separated from, the 
staircase by an iron grating; but there was a,sentry, who ,eguld 
observe his motions, and accost him wien, he..chose. To, this 
grating, the niunicipal officers and administrators let their friends 
come to satisfy their curiosity; and the advantage of being able to 
breathe a little.mote freely wasy:in my opinion, dearly’ purchased! 
at such a sacritice. A similar jitivilege had been offered to me, o! 
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a grating im-placeof my massy doors but I declined it ; nor could I 


my unhappy father could prefer the inconvenierices | 

metre omg pnen Sete mlb But these ‘had no 
him ; pod eee ee ETT AS be they who 
ang. he was pleased to have some one now then 


“te ei wi At the.time J, @lude tos:] heard him 
A, eee arth {i hestenad St callicut 
‘ Aah good aye ee {-—how do you find yourself?’— 

r'! 


‘ Ah! ie a me ‘how happy Tam to hear your 
voice | .oMy, ip wane off hw Heet, an my poor child; but if I 
could. see youtit;would-do\me much good?” 1 then heard ‘him ask 
leave to see me for a moment; ‘but it was refused, and the door 


., was immediately shut.” »P, 78. 


Beaujolais at length, through the unexpected kindness of 


_one of -his attendants, was permitted to pass two hours with 


his brother, and the visit was renewed almost without inter- 
mission, every day for' three weeks. At the Close of August, 
Marseilles, after a slight resistance, fell into the power of 
Carteawx, who established ‘a sort of military overnment. 
In the confusion resulting from his entry, the te of Mo a 
penisier, in spite’ of the vigilance of his sentries, obtai 
‘short stolen interview with his father, and a more free leer 
course was soon ‘established by the convivance of the new 
garrison. | “Beaujolais was allowed to take exercise in the 
open air, and an officer, kinder than his brethren, at last re- 


moved the, prohibition from, the two;other prisoners. 


it is veg oor for any one who has not felt it, to form an 
izzimeéss’ occasioned by the broad day-li ht, after hav- 
ing been Tong deprived Of it, and ‘by suddenly breathing the p 
‘air. -I was at first so Overcome, that it was several minutes pe 
I could walk.’ After ‘this dizziness, a kind of drunkenness came 
over me that made me stagger, and I experienced at the same time 
a humming in mty ears'that utterly prevented my hearing a word 
that waysaid. ‘It was more than a quarter of an hour betore I was 
eapable of enjoying the blessing that had been granted me... Our, 
promenatle’ was on a Tittle terrace adjoining the tower in which we 
were ‘confiied. ’ We were left there an hour and a half, and when 
night: approached’ were conducted back to our cells. - Thepeet 
ana following days we were allowed the same indulg Igence. 
officers, Wowever, either’ ‘from ‘Bad-heartednese, or the gore of 
committing themselves, refused it; ot this rarely happened; and 
when it did, a few bottles of wine, and some ieee of 6 of good tobacco, 
indaced the sergeants’ to take it upon themse to hae us, 
short visit to the terrace.” P. 98. 


3 Im? 


ln Octoher, Egalite: was summoned to Paris; ‘and ‘the "fol- 
r 
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volulion Francaise. SEONG i Leitedl 


“ The duke of Orleans arrived at: Paris in the night between the 
5th and 6th of November, and was taken directly to the Concier- 
gerie, where he was informed, that he must appear the next, day 
before the tribunal. It was not till. then, that he, was.made,,ac< 
quainted with the decree of accusation upon which he was to be 
tried. How great was his astonishment, when he found. that. it 
was, word for word, the same as the decree which had been drawn 
up against the Girondins, and upon which they had been con- 
demned and executed a week before. Pains had not been taken 
to make a separate one, that it mgt at least appear applicable to 
the Duke’s case. Among the leading charges, was one aimed at 
the deputy Carra, who was reproac but very unjustly, with 
wishing to place the duke of York on the throne of France: 
When the duke of Orleans heard this article read, he said, drily, 
‘ Really, this has the air of a joke!” Summoned by the tribnaal 
to declare what answer he had to make to the charges against him, 
he merely remarked, that they desttoyed themselves, and could 
have no application to him, since it was well known that he. had 
always been in opposition to the system and measures of the party 
he was accused of favoring. Nevertheless, the tribunal having, 
gone through the case, and condemned him to death, without. 
quitting their places, he heard his sentence without being for a 
moment disconcerted, and said, ‘ Since you were resolved I should 
perish, you ought at least to have found more plausible pretexts 
by which to accomplish your views; for you will never be able. to 
make any one believe that you suppose me capable of the several 
things of which you have just declared me convicted; and espe 
cially you, sir (fixing his eyes on the foreman of the jury, An- 
tonelie), who know me so well! Still,’ continued he, ‘ since my 
fate is decided, I have only to request, that you will not suffer me 
to languish here till to-morrow, but order me instantly to be con- 
d to the place of execution.’ This melancholy favour was 
readily g . Crossing the square before the Palais Royal, the 
cart was stopped for a few moments, during which he turned his 
eyes with-indifference to the front of his palace. Having reached 
the square of Louis XV. he ascended the scaffold. with a firm step, 
and received the stroke of death on the 16th of Brumaire, year 8, 
(6th November, 1793,) at four in the afternoon.” P. 113. 


In the Duke of Montpensier; the fegret which ‘he strongly 
expresses for his fathér’s bloody fate, is not only’ ar donee 
but’ praiseworthy: but ‘there issno other pen whieh could 
record the last’act of Egalité’s life withoat considering it! as 
att inadequate atonement for his erimes,) “) eeee4 youl sQ'e , 

The five months after the’exetution of their father were 


lowing Aeconnt of bis treatment after his arrival is extracted 
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passed in yet, closer confinement, and more distressing priva- 


tien ; “were expressly forbidden to see any person from 
withgut’ Their wagistaui ce war ave at twenty bdr francs 
in assiguats daily, then equivalent to no more than eight 
insilveryand ofthese, gut dispénsat:franget sibi,—more than 
haifowas appropriated to-himself-by the villainy of the pur- 
véeyor through whose ‘hands they passed. 12,000 francs had 
been*pla¢ed by the*Dauchess their mother, at their disposal, 
through’ a merchant of Marseilles ; ‘but this sum, although 
confided to“the authorities of the'district; did not reach its 
destination.” Clothes. were coars¢ly supplied them, and after 
maty remonstrances they obtained ‘the priviegs of catering 
for themselves, and cooking in their cells. : 

In March, 1794, Maignet, a new representative arrived, in 
Marseilles, with the express intention, as was announced, of 
repairing the injustice .of his, predecessors. . The Prince of 
Conti was now added to the two brothers, and the grotesque-~ 
ness of bis grief; ia spite of the miseries, which surrounded 
them, afforded: some’ relief: tothe younger captives. The 
Prince of Conti: retained the habits and the dress of the old 
Coart; he was allowed the assistance of a valet, who regu- 
larly curled his huir in papillotes daring the whole of his con- 
finement; and an understanding not strong by nature, had 
been still more weakened by the frightful scenes through 
Which he had passed : so that he was perpetually a victim to 
the idlest terrors, and saw an order for execution or assassi- 
nation in every fresh change however unimportant, 

They were now removed. to much better apartments ; but 
their pleasure at the transfer was much damped by the news 
which was ostentatiously forced on them of the execution of 
the Princess Elizabeth. The Prince of Conti, and not with- 
out reason at the time, read this as their own sentence. Beau- 
jolais, he said, astoo young for the scaffold, would be poisoned, 
or, (asing the horrible: jest of the capuchin Chabot on the 
murdet of the Dauphin in the ‘Femple) would be commended 
to the care of the apothecary; ** you;” continued be’ to the 
Duke of Montpensier, ‘* should be nineteen in a month, but 
I‘ prophecy that you wilt never arrive ‘at that age ; no,"yoa 
will never be nineteen, I tell you so! you are lost! we arealt 
lost beyond redemption!” ite 

Every thing indeed..appeared, to portend .this termination 
to. their , miseries... The news-papers: with, which, they,.wer 
furnished presented ajeatalague of daily victims, most of them 
well, known, and ,allied,,ta;them in ¢lose friendship. \,4 
night they passed in full belief that a; decree had, arrived, sani 
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moning them béfore the Commission at Orange, which would 
have been, im fact, only the preliminary :to death’; but inuthis 
instance the fears of the Prince: of Gonti bail deceived ibim, 
for the order related net to themselves but to seme: prisbhers 
lodged over them, who in reality 'were carried to Orange and 
thence to the scaffold. ‘The jailors. were officially instructed 
to close the little garden, which ‘of late had been open to:the 
risoners, and to redouble their. vigilance. The Duchess:.af 
urbon was denounced, confined au secret, and was daily 


expecting her-trials This gathering of the storm would no 


doubt have ended in that which their persecutors termed.an 
explosion, if the fall of Robespierre (9th ‘Thermidor, 27 
July, 1794,) had not snatched them.from their fate. yo 
It was soon evident, even within the walls of their prison, 
that a great revulsion had taken place; the jacobins in their 
turn were burried into dungeons, and. the fortress of St. 
Jobn was crowded with wretches who had long contributed 
to people its cells. The president of the tribunal at Mar- 
seilles, who had been distinguished for blood-thirstiness, im an 
attempt to escape over the roof of a house, fell, and broke 
his neck; his death did not immediately ensue, and he 
breathed bis last in prison. Whether it was from the joy 
produced by these brightened prospects, or from natural ca- 
price of temper, appears to be questionable, but the Prince 
of Conti about this time quarrelled with his fellow-prisoners, 
and during the remainder of their joint imprisonment, there 
was almost an entire suspension of intercourse between them. 
By dint of petitioning, the Duke of Montpensier at length 
shamed the authorities into the repayment of one-fourth of 
the 12,000 francs which had been entrusted to them; but 
these nominal 3,000 were depreciated to 600 only. Besides 
this unexpected gain they were now permitted to roam.at 
liberty any where within the fortress; a privilege, the value 
of which can only be fully estimated by those who have en- 
dured eighteen months confinement. ‘The Prince of Conti 
alone declined this freedom: such a favour, he remarked, wore 
@ suspicious aspect. 
A decree of the Convention was issued about this time, 
ordering the detention in prison of all members of the Bour- 
bon family, as long as the general safety should require it. 
This edict darkened the hope which was beginning to dawn 
on the captives, and they listened to some faithless overtures 
which were made to assist their escape. The parties who 
volanteered their aid received the little sum which bad just 
been recovered, and then treacherously decam with it. 
This loss was in some measure atoned for by the farther pay- 
i 


- 
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ment of the balance of the:12000 francs, and) some other suvall 
additions which reached them thrdugh various channels,’ 

oo Phe ravages of the ehildren\nf the sum had already’ coni- 
menced, and bands of»young men whose relations had been 
sacrifived by the jacobins; revenged their deaths by deeds of 
equal horror and ferocity. ‘Many prisoners on their way to the, 
fortress of St. John were sabred under the eyes of its inmates, 
and daily threats of a general massacre in some measure 
prepared them for the frightful enormities which they were 
to witness on the 6th of June, 1795. About five in the after- 
noon of that day the garrison was called: to arms, but it was 
too late to raise the draw-bridges. ‘The sentinels were driven 
_ back and a crowd of people radely armed, without uniforms, 
and most of them having their sleeves tucked above their 
elbows, rushed forware singing the well known revolutionary 
air le reveil du peuple, which had so often been the prelude 
to deeds of blood. ‘The princes were clearly not the objects 
whom they sought; but the intoxication and fury of the as- 
sailants might lead them to mistake their victims. No time, 
therefore, was lost in barricading the door of their chamber 
with such furniture as first offered itself; and the preparations 
were scarcely finished before loud voices demanded that they 
should open and admit the assistant-commandant of the fort, 
who was dying’; at the same time stating that they knew the 
persons within the cell, and would by no means harm them. 
On this assurance they unbarred the door, and ten or twelve 
young men, very well dressed, with their sleeves turned up, 
and sword in hand, bore in the officer. They asked the pri- 
soners if, they were not the Princes of Orleans, and on te- 
ceiving an answer in the affimative, they promised their pro- 
tection, and added that they were about to execute an actiof 
justice. Having drunk some spirits they hastened away. 
The assistant, who had been frightened, but not wounded, 
soon recovered, and wished to go out, in order that by his 
presence he might check the outrages which he feared were 
intended, but he was prevented by two sentinels who were 
stationed at the door. nA 


~’ © At that moment, we heard the door of one of the cells in the 
second court broken in, and soon after dreadful cries, deep groaris, 
and shouts of joy. The blood froze in our-veins, and we 'kept'the 
most profound silence. At the end of about twenty minates; dur- 
ing which the batchery in that*dell lasted, we ‘heard: the ‘savage 
troop returning into the first court, : of »which one of ‘our: windows 
conmmanded @ view : approaching iit by ah instinctive, movement, 
which it is impossible to describe, we saw. them trying to breakin 
the door of the cell, No. 1, which was directly opposite our win- 
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dow, and in which. there were, about. twenty, prisoners, , They, had 
already murdered about, twenty-five jn, the other cell. 






) got hoge.in, 
No. 1, the; door of which, (orunately forth i Peaaed es : 
barricaded themselves so, well, thatafter Jaboyring ine tal fe 
more than a quarter of an haur to break it in, the massacrers, ‘al, 
ter firing a few pistol shots, through, the bars, ahandoned”’ a aut 
with the promise of retutnihg as soon, as they ha despatched! the 
others. Hd 1 Rroleorre Js PSrb totic: TROY 


« About six o'clock, the Corimandant of the forttdss was brought 
to us by two of these persons, who had) only left “him ‘the sheath 
of his sword, and who shut hint wp with his assistant and:us) “He 
had presented himself at the drawbridge, which ‘he had found 
raised, and not succeeding in getting ‘it loweted,: he had contrived 
to scale it by the ditch; but hethad no,sooner got into the fortress, 
than he was disarnied and brought to us. ..He-swore, he stormed, 
he bit his fingers, and reproached his assistant for, the paleness 
and fright which were visible on his countenance. We still beard 
the cries of the victims, and, the pistol shots, and blows from the 
swords and clubs of the cut-throats. .About seven o'clock we 
heard a cannon shot fired in the fortress, and we learned after- 
wards, that it had, been discharged by the assassins against the 
cell No. 9, the prisoners in which, to the number of irty and 
upwards, were blown to pieces and burnt; for, to make the work 
(to use their odious expression), go on quicker, they had actually 
set fire to the cell, after introducing a great quantity of straw 
through the air holes.” P, 192. A 


Four hours passed before the massacre was stopped by the 
arrival of the representatives of the people; eighty persons 
had fallen in the carnage, in which, as is usual in ail cases in 
which a rabble takes the law into its own hands, the inno- 
cent ‘suffered indiscriminately with the guilty. Not one of 
the principal jacobins was killed, but an unhappy shoe-maker, 
who had been imprisoned solely for crying vive le Roi, met 
his death unwittingly. On the following day the fortress, 
strewed with bodies of the dead and dying, resembled a field 
of battle. Pools of blood were sprinkled in many parts of 
it, and an infectious stench arose from the cells ' which had 
been fired. Several of the victims survived three or four 
days, and horrible to relate, they received no surgical as- 
sistance which could relieve their torments. Among the 
prisoners confined at the- time was an Englishman, super- 
cargo of a merchant-vessel which bad been taken by.a_pri- 
vateer. He had been brought to. the fortress only two deen 
previous to the massacre; he spoke no French, and knowing 
neither the cause nor the authors ofthe bleody scene, he 
fancied that thé mob consisted of jacvbins ‘whe would infal- 
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libly put him te death on account of his country. The 


Prindeés who wére' good’ English scholars, ‘sacceeded in calm 
itig his fears, and afterwards asviated ‘his escape! 220/70! yhoo! 
“Th August, the’ Duchess” 6f Bonrbon and the Prinee of 
Conti Were set at liberty” “The former retired to’ Spain 
she returned to France at, the re toration, and did tot quit 
it during. the. 100° days. She < ied in, 1822, in her 72ud 
year.. The latter died at Barcelona, (to which place he first 
betook himself), in 1814, in bis, 80th .year.. The release of 
their fellow-prisoners appears to,haye roused the impatience 
of the young: princes; and fearful, lest their confinement 
should again become more rigorous, so.as to prevent all. hope 
of its termination, they determined: upon » \For this 
purpose, by the assistance of a trusty agent, they secured a 
passage in an Italian vessel, having procured passports under 
fictitious names, from a clerk of the Commune, who obtained 
a roguish livelihood by selling them in blank at two Lonis 
each. otf waiting till it was dark they were sure of passin 
the draw-bridge, nevertheless they provided themselves with 
a rope, by which, as a last resource, they might lower them- 
selves from the window of their cell, which was washed by 
the sea. A person without the walls had been gained over 
to promise them a night’s lodging,, On the 18th of Novem.. 
ber, at a quarter past five, when it was quite dark, Comte 
Beaujolais, as was agreed, went out first. He passed the 
draw-bridge undiscovered, and in five minutes he was followed 
by the Duke of Montpensier, wrapped in his cloak, with his 
hat slouched over his face, having double locked the door of 
his chamber. He got by four sentinels unchallenged, and 
was already without the walls, when he was recognized by the 
commandant of the fortress, and remanded to his chamber, 
From the window of this, by the assistance of the maid-sers 
vant, he resolved to make a last desperate attempt. 


* The poor woman then ted to me that she would not 
leave me ; that her only anxiety was on my account; and that as 
I had determined to escape-by the window, she would not go away 
until she saw me at the bottom. In consequence, after fastening 
the rope round a kind of large pin attached to the window, 1 re- 
commended to the good Frances to take care it did ‘not unfasten; 
and after expressing how much I felt at the proofs of attachment 
she showed me, I put my Jeg over the window, and cémmitted 
myself to the fatal rope. Scarcely had I descended about half the 
distance, namely, thirty feet, when’ the rope broke, and: b-fell 
senseless ; not, however, before I heard the good: Frances exelai 
ing * Ah! mother of God! heis killed! The poorchild!’. In fact, 
i Jay like a dead person for more than a, quarter of an, haut. 
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When I opened my eyes, I was struck with the brightness of the. fel 
moon, and found myself in, the sea, up to my middle, in water. |,4 
suffered very much ip the loins, and in. the, right foot, whichJ, ste 
thought I had merely sprained, thanks to the sand on which I had st 
fallen. But after waiting some. time for, the boat which Beaujolais: 
was to bring me, I resolved to cross the harbour. by. swimming, sh 
and then to proceed in the best way I could to,the house of ,ren- w 
dezvous, or to any other in which I might be in safety.* 6 vo! sh 
“ I then perceived by the excessive pain, I felt, that, I had,broke th 
my leg; and my ite failing me, I had the greatest difficulty, te 
in making five or six fathoms to get hold of the harbour chain, and co 
rest myself on it. It was not yet shut, and I flattered myself, that y¢ 
before it was, some vessel would pass which would takeme up. I se 
had about thirty Louis with me in gold, which was the half we th 
possessed, and Beaujolais had the other half. 1 was in hepes that ye 
a part of that sum, or, if necessary, the whole, would be sufficient gi 
to induce some boatman to take me up as he passed, But, no! gt 
during the two mortal hours that I remained upon the chain, seven th 
boats passed, to each of which I made my melancholy supplica- w 
tions, accompanied with promises. * Who art thou then?’ said a 
they to me, * and what art thou doing there?’ ‘* 1 am dying;_if q' 
you will only come and take me into your boat, you will not repent v 
your trouble, and J will pay you handsomely for it-—‘Oh!’ said lh 
they, ‘we have not time!’ then adding, ‘It can only be some t 
worthless fellow; for what can any honest man be doing there at a 


this hour?’ They continued rowing on. During this time, I suf- V 
fered martyrdom, both physical and moral. The pain of my foot ¢ 
and loins had given me a violent fever, and a shivering which made I 
my teeth chatter. I was besides up to my middle in water, and a I 
bath of that kind in the middle of November completed my misery. 
Every time that I heard the noise of a boat, my hopes revived ; | 
but the shocking hard-heartedness of these men soon after re- | 
plunged me into the most alarming despondency. At last, when 
1 was beginning to lose all recollection, I heard an eighth boat 
approaching, when I summoned immediately all my remaining 
strength to address my prayer to those who were on board, and 
this time the answer was not so grating, without being altogether 
satisfactory. ‘* We cannot at present, for we must first go home; 
but we shall not be long. mak will return again immediately ?— 
‘Oh! my friends, make haste: for if you do not, you will.come 
too late: I feel lam dying!’ I had the greatest difficulty in arti- 
culating those few bende and fell afterwards into a complete swoon, 
from which I was relieved in a quarter of an hour's time, by the 
return of the boat, the men on board which lifted me up to put 
me into it, I was so stiff with the cold, and every part of my body 





“« * T learned afterwards, that Beaujolais, not finding me arrive, would have 
ammediately taken a boat to come in search of me ; but, in spite of all his offers, 
he could not prevail on a single boatman to go out of the harbour at that hour.” 
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felt' so sore, ‘that the operation was extremely ‘painful. When I 

had got ito the boat). they nied'me Who f : Pe cowl searcel pede 

slater outa few words, ‘but I muile shift ‘to make them | 

stand) ‘that’as'they appeared to'me brave fellows, Lad mo doubt. 
ramen 9 would induce theta ta'take me to the house I 

should fate! to thet, without ‘overwhelming me with questions, 

which I ‘was ‘not then in a staté to answer; that in addition, I 

should pay ther for° their ‘trouble ‘in’ a way that would not make 

then repent it: The house {named was close at hand, and belonged 

to'a very honest Hair-dresser, named Maugin, in whom I had every 

comfidénce. One’ of these men immediately said, ‘1 know who 

you are; I'recollected you immediately, from having frequently 

seen ‘you in the fortress, when the national guard was on duty 

there; but I will take no advantage of you, and you may make 

yourself easy. I'am a good royalist, and I will take you to Mau- 

gin, who is a friend of mine.’ ‘This assurance tranquilliged me 

greatly; little did I expect what happened immediately after. As 

they were obliged, in landing me, to take the same precaytions 

which had been necessary just before, to put me into the boat, it 

allowed time and opportunity to some idlers passing along the 

quay, to stop and satisfy their curiosity. ‘So! here is a man 

wounded! Where have they brought him from? What could 

have put him into that state?’ Several others assembled around 

them, and a crowd was collected in a moment. ‘ Oh! ’tis nothing 

at all,’ said my protector; ‘ We _ have just found this man, 

who, from his apparent drunkenness, has been fighting with some 

one, and got wounded; we are taking him home.’ At_ that 
moment one of the spectators approached, and after examining 

me very closely, called out, in his frightful language! ‘ Oh, 
b—t him! he is one of the Orleans’; I know him well: he must 

have been trying to mske his escape!’ And immediately the 
guard was called, anda messenger dispatched to citizen Freron, 

to inform him of the captare that had been made, and to take 
his orders respecting me. During this time 1 was pravisionatiy 
deposited at Maugin’s, with four men of the national guard, and 
a sentinel at his door. I asked for a surgeon, for I was suffering 
martyrdom, and his assistance was indispensable to me. . They 
brought me an old man in a fine perugue, who, after looking at my 
leg, said it was then too much inflamed to allow any thing to be 
done with it, and only ordered some cataplasms to be applied to it 
until next morning. The whole night I passed in the most fright- 
ful torture of mind and body. After fancying myself almost cer- 
tain of_recovering my liberty, of which i had been deprived for 
two years and a half, I found myself all at once fallen back (pro- 
bably for ever) into the infernal talons of those whose inhuman 
dispositions I knew by expertence ; and which this attempt of 
mine would probably inflame more than ever. 1 knew not besides 
what had become of my brother; I was probably destined never 
to see him again, ‘to be deprived of the cosolation of having him 
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fora ion; I was about to drag. a solitary wretched exist. 
ence, at the bottom of some dungeon, until the very moment when 
they would think it desirable to dispatch me! These reflections, 
a thousand others of the same nature, cap baa with the ex- 
cessive pain my leg occasioned me, completed the anguish of my 
situation,” «| . : : thease 
Under these tortures he was cruelly subjected to an inter- 


the generous sacrifice of his own personal liberty which hac 
been made by the noble-minded Beaujolais ; who no sooner 
heard of bis brother’s misfortune and recapture, than he yo- 
luntarily surrendered himself, and returned to confinement in 
order that he might attend upon him, Inthe most excruciating 
agony the Duke of Montpensier was once more carried back 
to his prison, and such was the inhumanity of the commandant 
that he refused him a surgeon during the whole of the first 
night. 

Tt was not until October, 1796, that the release of these 
Princes was permitted by the Directory ; and it was then only 
obtained by a stipulation that the Duke of Orleans as well 
as themselves should embark for America. At the earnest 
request of his mother, he unhesitatingly consented to this 
hard measure. The Duchess had been unwearied in her 
endeavours to procure the freedom of her sons. Her own life 
had been wonderfully preserved during the reign of terror. 
In September, 1793, by virtue of a law concerning the sus- 

ected, she was committed to the Luxembourg. In June, 

794, Madame Elizabeth had mounted the scaffold, and the 
Duchess of Orleans was ordered to be transferred to the 
Conciergerie, the usual step preparatory to execution. ‘The 
fidelity of an obscure individual, the keeper of the Luxem- 
bourg, (his name deserves record, it was Benoit) saved the 
Princess. He stated that she was too ill to be removed, and 
he refused to deliver her to the agents of the Committee of 
Public Safety. Her life was owing to this act of courage, 
but she was doomed to bitter humiliation; for in order to 
aggravate the bitterness of ber confinement, a common pros- 
titute was ordered to partake of her cell. ‘The overthrow of 
the Terrorists restored her to partial liberty, and she then 
exerted herself unceasingly in behalf of her children. 

The narrative terminates with the landing of the Duke of 
Montpensier in the United States. The generous demeanour 
of General Willot, who softened the rigour of the latter days 
of their confinemeut, and conducted the particulars of, their 
release with singular delicacy, must not be forgotten. Little 
more is to be added to this history. * Till the close of 1797 





rogatory. In the morning his leg was set; and he scare 
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the three brothers continued to reside in ‘America in compa- 
rative comfort : although even then, they who had been® born 
the lieirs of the’ richest’ house in’ Earope, were at one time 
unable, for want of monéy, to qhit Philadelphia, in which the 


yellow fevet was raging. In 1809 they determined to seek 


an sree tp England, and on their arrival, they fixed their 
principal residence at ‘Twickentiam: ‘The Duke’ of Mont- 
pensiér successfally tarned his attention t6 ‘painting, in which 
art ‘he sheweéd' donsiderable skill, “Several of his works still 
exist, and some of them are records of his captivity. A pul- 
monary attack, of which he had long exhibited symptoms, 
terminated his existence in the year 1817, and his remains 
were consigned to Westminster Abbey. ‘The Comte de 
Beaujolais died in the year following at Malta, of a similar 
complaint. ' : 





Art. VII. Plan for the Establishment of a National Bank. 
By the late David Ricardo, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 82 pp. 
2s.6d. Murray. 1824. 


PosTHUMOUS publications are dangerous things. If the 
fame of the writer has been*established during bis life, that 
fame may be impaired by the appearance of an insignificant 
or imperfect work. And where literary merit has remained 
unknown until the claimant ceased to breathe, the chances 
are that he has not much to claim. 

Mr. Ricardo is notoriously in the first of these situations; 
and we doubt whether he has escaped its perils. His character 
as a political economist stood higher than that of any contem+ 
porary. His theory, whether true or false, was making its 
way into general favour: and his practical suggestions were 
often adopted, always attended to and respected. It was 
natural that such a person should turn his mind to the impor- 
tant subject of Banking, and whatever his opinions might be, 
the public would listen to them with respect. But when 
those opinions were hastily thrown into the shape of a pam- 

hlet, perused and partially objected to by a member of 
his family, and left by his sudden death in an unfinished 
state, we are not sure that it was prudent to communicate them 
to the public. The reader shall be introduced without fur- 
ther ceremony to the work, and enabled to judge for himself. 

The loss sustained under the existing system is pointed out 
in the clearest manner. st 
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~. “) Bhe public, or the government.on' behulf of: the: public; is:in- 
debted to the Bank in a sum of money: larger: than the whule 
amount of bank notes in circulation ; for the government not'onty 
ewes the Bank fifteen millions, its original capital, which is lent at 
three per cent. interest, but also many more millions, which. are 
advanced on Exchequer bills, on half-pay and ities; 
and on other securities. It is evident, therefore, that if: the go- 
yernment itself were to be the sole issuer of paper money, instead 
of borrowing it of the Bank, the only difference would be with 
he pe to the interest ;—the Bank would no longer receive interest, 
and the government would no longer pay it: but all other classes 
in the community would be exactly in the same position in which 
they now stand, It: is evident too, that there would be just as 
much money in circulation ; for it could ‘make no difference, in 
that respect, whether the sixteen millions ef paper money now 
circulating in London, were issued by government, or by. a banking 
corporation. The merchants could suffer no inconvenience from 
any want of facility in getting the usual advances made to them, 
in the way of discount, or in any other manner; for, first, the 
amount of those advances must essentially depend upon the amount 
of money in circulation, and that would be just the same as before: 
and, secondly, of the amount in circulation, the Bank would have 


precisely the same proportion, neither Jess nor more, to lend to the 
merchants.” P. 2. 


“ It may however be said, that, if the Bank were deprived of 
that part of its business which consists in issuing paper money, it 
would have no motive to continue a joint stock company, and 
would agree on.a dissolution of its partnership. 1! believe no such 
thing; it would still have profitable means of employing its own 
funds: but suppose I am wrong, and that the company were dis- 
solved, what inconvenience would commerce sustain from it? If 
the joint stock of the company be managed by a few directors, 
chosen by the general body of proprietors; or if it be divided 
amongst the rietors themselves, and each share be managed 
by the individual to whom it belongs, will that make any difference 
in its real amount, or in the efficacy with which it may be em- 
ployed for commercial purposes? It is probable that in no case 
would it be managed by the individual proprietors, ‘but that it 
would be collected in a mass or masses, and managed with much 
more economy and skil] than it is now managed by the Bank. A 
great deal too much stress has always been laid on the benefits 
which commerce derives from the accommodation afforded to,mer- 
chants by the Bank. | I believe it to be quite insignificant: ared 
with that which is afforded by the private funds of indivi 
We know that at the present moment the advances by the Bank to 
merchants, on discount, are of a very trifling amount ; and we,have 
9 pene evidence to prove, that at no: time have they'been great.” 
». 5. - 
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“ if the view which I have taken of this’ subject be a correct 
one, It appears that the:commerce: of the.country would not be in 
thedeast impeded by depriving the Bank of inglacd of the power of 
issuing paper money, provided an.amount of such money, equal to 
the Bank circulatien, was issued by government: and that the sole 
effect of depriving the Bank of this privilege, would be to transfer 
the proft: which-accrdes fromthe interest of the money so issued 
from the Bank, to goverumenti” P.dQs) © eins » die 


‘, This is. au outline of the inconvenience to. be removed, and 

we belieye that it is capable of being filled.up,in sach a man- 
ner,as will render it altogether unanswerable... ‘Tbat in the 
dealings between the Bank and the public, the former. hus 
been am inimense gainer, and the:latter a proportionate loser; 
is a proposition which it:és hardly. possible to dispute: Gos 
vernment musé alter the terms of the bargain, and at no very 
distant day; but whether Mr. Ricardo’s plan is the proper 
succedanewm, is a question upon which we entertain consi- 
derdble doubts. , 


‘« IT would proposes then, some such plan as the following, for 
the establishment of a National Bank. % 

« 4. Five commissionere shall be appointed, in whom the full 
power of issuing all:the paper money of the country shall be ex. 
clusively vested. 

“ 2. On the expiration of the charter of the Bank of England, 
in 1833, the commissioners shall issue fifteen millions of paper 
money, the amount of the capital of the Bank, lent to government, 
with which that debt shall be discharged. From that time the an- 
nual interest of 3 per cent. shall cease and determine. 

“ §. On the same day, ten millions of paper money shall be 
employed by the commissioners in the following manner. With 
sch parts of that sam as they may think expedient, they shall pur- 
chase gold bullion of the Bank, or of other persons; and with the 
remainder, within six. months from the day above mentioned, they 
shall redeem a part of the government debt to the Bank, on ex~ 
chequer bills. ihe exchequer bills, so.receemed, shall thereafter 
remain at the disposal of the commissioners. 

«“ 4. The Bank shall be obliged, with as little delay jas conve- 
nient after the expiration of its charter, to redeem all its notes in 
circulation, by the payment of them in the new notes issued by go- 
vernment. It shall not pay them in gold, but. shall be obliged to 
keep always a reserve of the new notes, equal in amount to its own 
notes, which may remain in circulation. tel abe 

i. §. The notes of the Bank of England shall be current for six 
months after the expiration of the Bank charter, after which they 
shall no longer be received by government in payment of the re- 
venue. ai pS Peg? ;' . @ 
¢>6, Within six months after:the expiration of the Bank ehar- 
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ter; the motes of the country, banks shall cease to circulate,!and the 
diferent banks, which shall beve issued them,| shall be wader the 


Sveistene erin ene 
coin, if they 89 ta 1% bj 


este a: Ss agteor 16} sod Fi 
“7, For ter securi » holders of government , 
residing in the Aarne there Shall e agents in the ¢ iibrene tbe ns, 
who shall be obliged, on deniand, to verify the genuineness’ of the 
. notes, by affixing their signatures to them, after which, such notes 
shall be exchangeable only in the district whete' they ateso'sighed. 
‘© 8, Notes issued in one’district, or bearing the’signature. of un 
agent in one district, shall not be payable in atiy other ; but on the: 
deposit of any number of notes, ‘in the office of the district where 
were originally issued, or where they were signed, agreeably 
to the last regulation, a bill may be obtained, on any other district, 

payable in the nates of that districts 5.) | : 7 

“¢ 9, Notes issued in the dountry shall not be payable in. ¢oin 
in the country; but for such notes a bill may be obtained in Lon- 
don, which will be paid in coin, or in London notes, at the option 

of the party presenting the bil] in London. vat" 
“ 10. Any one bil pa coin, or London notes, in the London 








office, may obtain a bill payable in the notes of any other district, - 


to be named at the time of obtaining the bill. And any one de- 
positing coin in the Landon office may obtain London notes to an 
equal amount. . jn 

“© 11. The commissioners im’ London shall be obliged to buy 
any quantity of gold of standard fineness, and exceeding one hun- 
dred ounces in weight, that may be offered them, at a price not 
less than 3/. 17s. Gd. per oz. mi afth 

‘+ 12. Prom the moment of the establishment of: the, National 
Bank, the commissioners shall be obliged to pay their notes and 
bills, on demand, in gold coin. . + aliraoeh 

** 13. Notes of one pound shall be issued at the first establish. 
ment of the National Bank, and shall be given to any one requir- 
ing them in exchange for notes of a larger amount, if the 
presenting them prefer such notes to coin. This regulation to 
continue in force only for one year, as far as regards London, but 
to be a perminent one in all the country districts. 

* 14. It must be well understood, that in country districts the 
agents will neither be liable to give notes for coin, ‘nor coin for 
notes. ate ei a 

‘€'15. The commissioners shall act as the general banker to all 
the public departments, in the same manner ‘as the Bank of Bng- 
land now acts ; but they shall be precluded from fulfilling the same 
Sean either to any corporation, or to‘any individual whatever.” 

: ‘ ton , W icnoteV 

’ : ‘ : . tre , ie ‘ 

For one obvious defect in this scheme, namely, the, dili- 

culty which would be experienced in the country from, the 
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notes of one district not being. in another, Mr. Ri- 
cardo conceived that he could wily \adeiée @ remedy. Se. 
véral equally obvious! and more important’ objections ‘have’ 
nut been noti¢ed: 84 Cys Tahar er 

Where, for instance, did Mr. Ricardo learn, that becatise’ 
his five Comimissionéts ‘were not removéable by Governmen 
they would therefore be sig from political bias, and'would 
never contract or increase their issues in order to assist or 
thwart.the government of the day? Where again did he dis- 
cover, that it,is,.expedient to resume the circolation of one 

nd notes? How could the influence of the crown be more 
immeasurably augmented than by the appointment of country 
— for the purposes. specified in this plan? Unless one 
of them were placed in every market-town, the trade of the 
country would be impeded ; and such an officer in every town, 
acquainted with the particulars of, every tradesman’s busi- 
ness, and regularly corresponding with the five immaculate 
Commissioners, would prove an intolerable nuisance. 

These are a, few of the obvious objections to a National 
Bank, and we apprehend it would be ‘difficult to remove 
them. The principles of political economy, furnish others of 
un equally obstinate character. _ 

If trade ought to be free, which Mr. Ricardo and his dis- 
ciples affirm, the trade in. money should be as unshackled as 
that in any other commodity, and the theoretical defect in 
the Bank of England, is its monopoly. To do away with 
this monopoly, to reinstate every individual within the metro- 
polis as well as out of it, in bis natural right of issuing what 
thas ag notes he pleases, is an undertaking in which Mr. 

icardo might have been expected to embark, and in which, 
if he had proved unsuccessful, at least he would not havebeen ~ 
inconsistent. But because he considered such a scheme im- 
practicable, as we have no manner of doubt that it is, must 
we agree with him in wishing to extend the present system 
of restriction, and virtually turn the Government into an over- 
whelming Bank? What proof could Mr, Ricardo adduce of 
the evils of country notes, sufficient to aothorize a prohibition 
of them? They circulate now, merely because the people 
prefer ,them to.bank paper and to cash. While the Bank is 
compellable to pay. in coin, there is no reason to fear an in- 
jurious over issue in the country; and if such a danger exists, 
it should be obviated by a milder treatment than the proposed 
National Bank and its branches. The explanation furnished 
in the remainder of the pamphlet, do not touch these funda- 
mental Objectidns ; and in’ spite of the advantages’ which’ Mr. 
Ricardo promises, we Consider these objections invincible: « 
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the, publi would be gainers of 1 Tothid 
248-0001. which is'now paid for the managemenit of the mathe debt ; 
making t ether 938,000... Now, dupposing the'expenses to amount 
to 188,000/., there “would remain for, - _ an weet ve 
or gain of 750,0004.” P, 29. ! ic ; 


This statement suggests’ & dinptst rentédy ‘than thai which 
we are now considering. |The great’ merit of the proposed 
National Bank,’ is its economy. “Would it not'be prea to 
engraft that exotic virtue upon the prevent establishment ip 
Threadneedle Street?’ An anneal tialf million, or three quar- 
ters of a million, is a sam which the nation: ought to save, if it 
can. By sbewi ing t that such saving is not absolatel .impossi- 
ble, Mr. Ricardo, “e’en in bis ashes,” has rend ieidd Joe setr 
vice. He would have been entitled to a double share of praise, 
if his genius had not wandered after an ignis fi faluus of its o 
creation, bat contented itself with shewing what the B: “i 
ought.to pay for its monopoly, its public, b. Jances, and i 

exemption from stamp duty upon its noves, | "The Chancellor 
* the Exchequer, wht shall calculate these sums, and. act 
‘the calculation, will be worth a whole Lombard Street 

of National Banks. 








Arr. VIL. The Works of the Rev: Daniel, Waterland, 
D.D. &c. &c. collected and arranged in Eleven. Volumes; 
to which is prefixed, a Review of. the duthor’s Life and. 
Writings. By IV. Van Mildert, .D,D.. Lord ea of 
Llandaff. 8yo. 4l. 16s. Clarendon Pyess,,, 1823., 


From tle title prefixed to this, article, it Will be a 
derstood, that we intend to confine our re arks to bs sea 


phical introduction prefixed, and whiel occupies the ee 
volume of the work. 


4t has been often said, that the life of a stude ait id 01 on > which. 
of all others, affords the fewest materials ‘an the least in- 
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i4 ' : me 
teresting: détails ‘for the pen of the biographer. \Such is at 
‘Yeast the impression Very generally prevalent.upon the minds 
“of ‘thosé ee Pea in Beve-remenien wie the busy 
world. They are ap away, with ap anticipation of 
weariness. if not disgust, from the details of monvtonoas re- 
. st, prolix literary discussions, and ny intermina- 
horror de they recoil from sach productions, if the sabject of 
them bappen to be a religious writer, or above all, a contro- 
versialist, or a dignitary of the Church, they are then'sure 
they can expect to be treated with nothing but a dull series 
ef dates of promotions, and a prolix list of the various eccle- 
. siastical dignities which were successively leaped upon the 
head of one who bad carned them by. his meritorious exer- 
tions, in defence of the system by which those dignities are 
supported ; enlivened perhaps now and then with some choice 
specimen of controversial acuteness in dispute upon some 
unintelligible dogma, and plentifully seasoned with the bitter- 
ness and asperity proper to this class of worthies, 

If such should chance to be the impression on the minds 
of any of our readers, on glancing their eye over the title pre- 
fixed to this article, we would beg them to pause and jadge 
before they condemn unheard., We would ask them, whether 
there be any real value in a pure and uncorrupted Scriptural. 
religion, and an apostolic Church Establishment? Whether 
any thing can tend more to dissipate prejudice and’ error, 
than the preservation of the truth free from pollation and 
contamination? Whether for the superior illumination which 
is the boast of the present age, we are not deeply indebted to 
those who have stood forward to ward off the attacks of ene- 
mies-to pure and uncorrapt religion, who, widely different in 
their peculiar tenets, were yet equally distinguished by a blind 
aud misguided zeal for trampling down all rational, moderate, 
and practical systems, and for establishing instead systems, 
which by going to one extreme or other, would infallibly tend 
to the: destruction of every thing which went in the safe and 
utederate path between them. It surely then cannot be a 
subject altogether devoid of interest, to take a view of ithe 

‘life and tabours of dne who was eminently distinguished in 
the contest for truth. Nor need,the reader be alarmed owith: 
any éxpéctation of a mere dull detail, or of any specimens of 
bigetted dnd uncbristian controversial asperity. ‘Lhe. subject. 
of’ the memoir before us, was a man of a very different stamp; 
and the narrative here given of his life and labours, is to us, 
at feast We conless, ane of more than ordinarydnterest« ji» | 
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With every student in sound divinity, ,and with every real 
friend to, the pure doctrines ofthe Church of England, the 
name of Waterland must be held in the highest estimation : 
end no ene im the least acquainted with the’ history of our 
Church during the period in which: he lived, :can: feel 
otherwise than deeply mterested in the records’ of his ‘private 
pursuits and public labours ; for all these were uniformly and 
consistently directed to the same great ends,—the defence 
and vindication of the trath, and the support of those sacred 
institutions established by the coneentrated piety and wisdom 
of our reformers ; and proved, by long experience, to be‘ the 
most beneficial in their application and results, and indeed 
most essential to keeping up the genuine spirit of true re- 
ligion among our countrymen. 

The age in which he lived, was one in which the Chareh, 
having gone threugh the trials of external adversity, was still 
subjected to the perhaps more dangerous evils of internal 
dissension. He lived in an age when literary and theologi- 
cal research were carried to as great an extent as in any 
former; and when the taste for such pursuits was.certainly 
much more geuverally diffused. In the theological disquisi- 
tions of the day, the labours of this distinguished man bore 
the most considerable share; and amidst the constellation of 
talent and acquirement which was then conspicuous in’ the 
English Chureh, he shone with no ordinary lustre : but it-was 
not to that age alone, and to the question which then agitated 
the Church, that his celebrity or his utility were confined. 
His labours were of a nature far more valuable in théir cha- 
racter, and more permanent in their results, than mere tem- 
porary productions however excellent. 

In taking a leading part in the controversies of his time, he 
was in fact labouring in the cause of the orthodox belief, for 
the benefit of after ages. From his laborious and candid en- 
quiries after truth, from his dispassionate and irrefragable 
confutations of error, not only was the immediate diffusion 
of heterodox opinions in his own age arrested, but the cause 
of the Charch of England, aud therein of genuine Christianity, 
was triumphantly supported, and its doctrine and discipline 
preserved pure to future times. His writings, though origi- 
nally produced with reference to the specitic purposes which 
the opinions and events of the day required, were in fact a 
etna es ac to all true sons of our Apostolic Church. 

The first section of the work before us, opens with a few 
shert and pertinent reflections on the importance ef Water- 
land's Jabours; and after passing a’ well-merited eulogium 
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on his acknowledged pre-eminence in’ the theological world, 
the Right Rev. Author proceeds vaty justly to remark ue 

“Yet notwithstanding this strong imprestio® fn his favout, it is 
remarkable, that during» the period of more than eighty years, 
elapsed since his decease, un entire collection. of his writings has 
hitherto been made: and several of them have never been reprinted. 
The increasing avidity with which, of late years they have been 
sought for, is a, proof however that their intrinsic worth has. ob- 
tained. for them, a. more, permanent character than usually belongs 
to. polemical productions ; and the scarcity of the far greater num- 
ber of them, has been long a subject of general regret, No 
apology, therefore, appears to be necessary (Br calling the atten- 
tion of the public to the revival of productions which can hardly 
but be acceptable to every theological student.” | 


The rest of the introductory part is occupied by a detail of 
the various sources of information which the author and 
several of his friends examined with the greatest diligence : 
and we are happy to observe, that in several of the public de- 
positaries of literature, many interesting documents were re- 
covered which were hitherto unknown. Of all these, ample 
usé is made in the subsequent narrative. 

Dr, Daniel Waterland was born at Walesby, in Lincoln- 
shire, of which place his father, Dt, Henry Waterland, was 
rector, He appears to have displayed great proficiency at a 
very early age; and his exercises at the grammar school at 
Lincoln, seem to have attraeted much notice. 

In his 16th year, he was admitted at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, where he shortly obtained a Scholarship; took 
his A.B. degree in 1703, and was elected fellow of his col- 
lege shortly alter. Heseemis to have enjoyed considerable 
fame as tutor, atid to have greatly raised the reputation of 
the College. He commenced M.A. in 1706, and in 1715, 
was appointed Master, and presented to the rectofy of 
Ellingham in Norfolk. Contrary to usual practice he con- 
tinued the office of tator after this appointment, and as his 
whole time seems to have been devoted to these college du- 
ties, he with a highly creditable liberality, gave up nearly the 
whole revenue of his living to his curate, _ His tract, entitled 
‘* Advice to aStudent,” written while he was engaged in that 
service, though not published till many years afterwards, is 
a proof how diligently he applied himself to this laborious 
duty. It is evident however, even at this period, he must 
have been scarcely less indefatigable in the stadies belonging 
to -his: sacred profession; and that he was then laying. the 
ground-work of that splendid . epee which classed him 
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among the most distinguished theologians of his time. In 
the immense application which,he displayed at this particular 
period of life, he resembled, and has heen resembled by, a 
namber of equally distinguished men ; as well as in the natural 
consequence of it, a serious impairment of bealth- 

We will not follow him through the course of all his various 
academical pursuits and appointments. ‘They are’ much of 
the same description. as those to which all men of eminent 
talent are sure to find their way in our universities ; and from 
which the future celebrity of the individual may be most con- 
fidently predicted. | 

We now come to the first occasion, on which the subject 
of the memoir before us, became distinguished as a divine. 
This was the act for his divinity degree in the year 1714. 
The disputation attracted great attention; and from the very 
conspicuous light in which it places both the intellectual 
attainments, and the theological learning of Dr. Waterland, 
we are induced to extract the passage at length, in which it 
is described, and which in the volume before us, occurs as a 
quotation from Mr. Seed. 


** His first question was * Whether Arian subscription was law. 
ful?’ a question worthy of him, who had the integrity to abhor, 
with a generous scorn, all prevarication, and the capacity to see 
through, and detect those evasive arts, by which some would pal- 
liate their disingenuity. When Dr. James, the Professor, had en- 
deavoured to answer his thesis, and embarrass the question, with 
the dexterity of a person long practised in all the arts of a subtle 
disputant ; he immediately replied in an extempore discourse of 
above half an hour long, with such an easy glow of proper and sig- 
nificant words, and such an undisturbed presence of mind, as if he 
had been reading, what he has since printed, ‘ The case of Arian 
subscription considered,’ and the supplementto it. He unravelled 
the Professor’s fallacies, reinforced his own reasonings, and shewed 
himself so perfect a master of the language, the subject, and him- 
self, that all agreed no one ever appeared to greater advantage, 
There were several members of the University of Oxford present, 
who remember the great applauses he received and the uncommon 
satisfaction he gave. He was happy in a first opponent, one of 
the greatest ornaments of the Church, and finest writers of the age, 


who gave full play to his abilities, and called forth all that strength 
of reason of which he was master:” Ag 


This opponent was Dr. Sherluck. It has been observed 
that, probably the account of this performance having reached 
Dr, Clarke’s ears, gave occasion to his omitting,in the secund 
edition of his Scripture doctrine of the Trinity, the passage 
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in the first edition, respecting subscription to the articles: 
which bad given uffence. ‘at 

Iu November 1715, Dr. Waterland came ‘into office as 
Vice Chancellor, At this eventful ‘period in our histo ! 
political animosity was at its height, and it required no little 
discretion, moderation and firmness, to conduct the affairs of 
the university at such a crisis. Dr. Waterland however, 
during a year of office, which appears to have been unusually 
occupied with active business, and on several occasions, in 
which all the animosity of party feeling was involved, dis- 
played so much temper and good sense in moderating between 
the contending parties, as to have added in the opinion of all 
to his established fame as a theologian, an equal character 
for prudence, and the management of public business. It is 
not to be supposed from what we have here suid, that he in 
any degree, compromised his political any more than his re- 
ligious principles. He was in principle a Whig, a strenuous 
supporter of the Hanoverian succession, which was by no 
means the prevailing sentiment at that time in Cambridge. 
On more than one occasion his measures excited the ani- 
mosity of the Tories, and in no instance more so, than in the 
proposal of an address of congratulation to the King on the 
suppression of the Rebellion. Against Dr. Bentley, who took 
a very active part in the support of that measure, the resent- 
ment of the Jacobite party knew no bounds. But though Dr. 
Waterland by no means escaped a share in their dislike, yet 
his great moderation and good temper, protected him against 
much of the obloquy and ill-will, which were so strongly shewn 
towards Bentley and others of the same party. 

It seems to have been in some measure from the attach- 
ment which in all these affairs he manifested for the consti- 
tution, as well as to his other merits, that he soon after re- 
ceived the appointment of Chaplain in Ordinary to the King, 
His enemies of course accused him of interested motives in 
supporting those principles which he espoused ; but a candid 
observer would readily acknowledge from bis known character 
and disposition, that such accusations could not be founded 
on any thing like a solid base. 

1t was undoubtedly his sincere desire to uphold the public 
tranquillity against those, who, with whatever purity of inten- 
tion were pursuing an object utterly unattainable, without the 
hazard of involving the nation again in civil war, and in- 
curring evils of which ‘nove could calculate the extent, or 
foresee the termination. | The operation of such evils upon 
the interests of religion and morals he earnestly deprecated, 
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and particalarly as ufleeting the university. A passage so ad- 
wirably expressive-of his sentiments on this subject occurs th 
his thanksgiving sermon in 9716, that we cannot deny otr- 
selves the pleasure.of quoting it. Z Ne19 VO 


** As there are none more sengible of these things than ovnselves;, 
or more hikely to suffer by them; so I beg, leave,to intiteate how 
becoming and proper @ part of our profession and busipess.it, is. to! 
de, what in us lies to prevent the growth and increase of them. 
While animosities prevail, arts and sciences will. gradually . decay, 
and lose ground : not only as wanting suitable encouragement, but 
also as being deprived of that freedom, quiet and repose, which 
are necessary to (raise and cherish them. As divisions increase, 
Christian charity will decline daily, till it becomes an empty name 
or an idea only. Discipline will of coutse slacken and hang loose, 
and the consequence of that must be a general dissoluteness and 
corruption of manners.. Nor will the enemy be wanting to sow 
tares to corrupt our faith, as well as practice, and to introduce a 
general latitude of opinions. Ariagism, Deism, Atheism, wilh 


insensibly steal upon us, while owe heads and hearis run after 
politics and parties.” 


These remarks, made originally to apply to a particular state 
of things, are, we think, most excellent, as applying gene- 
rally to the bitterness of party spirit, and pointing out the 
evils to which an indulgence in it naturally, tends. 

As the Right Rev. oe professedly designed the work 
as an account of the writings, as, well as life of Dr. Waterland, 
he has, we think, very f= a divided the main body of 
the narrative igto separate sections, each, comprising the 
outline of some of his works. And the direct thread of the 
biographical history being broken off at the end, of the second 
section, is hot resumed till towards the close, of the. volume. 
‘To enter into any detailed review of each of these sections, 
would far exceed our limits; though when, we came to exq- 
mine the concise and masterly analysis which each, of them. 
contains of some important publication or series, of works, of 
this eminent divine, we felt, so, strong an interest excited, in 
the valuable productions thus brought under our notice, as 
to make it difficult to decide upon which to chuse for the 
better satisfaction of our readers. 

Section 3, contains an account of Waterland’s various con- 
troversial writings in vindication of the doctrine, of, the 
Trinity. It is,perhaps upon these, that his reputation mainly. 
rests; and the author of the biography has done, them.ample 
justice in a, vgry copious.and masterly analysis., The,trajn.of 
his arguments ts exhibited in * unbroken. view, and his 
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laminous and comprebensive arrangement displayed to its full 

Section 4, comprises: @ shorter account of the incidental: 

controversies arising out of the former, and contains the re- 
view of several lesser publications, on points connected with 
the dispute agamst Socinians; -in' which the learning and zeal 
of W aterland ‘are not less strikingly displayed than in his 
larger works. | 

‘In section’ 5, we find a fall account of his various produe- 
tions against the Deists, and in defence of revelation in 

Section 6 describes the controversies in which Dr. W. 
was shortly after engaged, respecting the nature: of the’ 
Eucharist ; and which gave rise to ono of his most. justly ce- 
lebrated treatises. 

- In section 7, we are presented with copious accounts of, 
and.extracts from his various occasional sermons and archidia- 
conal charges. And if, in looking over.the former articles, 
we have to acknowledge him as the most acute, candid’ and 
irrefragable of controversialists, we have in the section now 
before us, the perhaps greater satisfaction of seeing him 
equally great in the capacity of a public preacher and’ super- 
intendant of'the Christian flock. The nature of the Sacra- 

_ thents, and the authority of the Church, are among the most 
prominent subjects of discussion. 

Section 8; contains an account of his various posthumous 
publications, among which are some of acknowledged ex- 
cellence. 

In the 9th section, the Bishop resumes the thread of his 
narrative, which had been interrupted in order to present a 
connected view of the literary and theological labours of this 
distinguished man. After briefly recapitulating the principal 
events before recorded, we find that the great and acknow- 
ledged merit of Dr. W. soon acquired for him extensive re- 
putation.and patronage. In 1721, soon after the publication 
of his’ sermons, at the Lady Moyer’s lecture, he was /pre- 
sented by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paal’s to the rectory 

‘of St: Austin, and St. Faith, London; and became a valuable 
acquisition to a' body of clergy, which at that time peculiarly 
adorned the city of Londen. Among them were rey of 
considerable talents’ ahd reputation, and whose names have 
since shone with distinguished tastre. Hitherto we have 
Waterlandmaking a conspicuous figure in the public rs 
of'the University, and im tle polemical contest for the cause 
of truth and loyalty. We have now to view him in a different 
and’ perhaps ntore pleasing charactor ; ‘we hiave to follow him 
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from. the.stady and the senate house, aed, the schyols, into the | 
retirements of pastoral laboar, ; and ta, witness) tie, same. zeal, 
and the same talents devoted to.the humbler, .but not,Jess:im- 
portant of superintending his parechiad fleck. ;. Lois, to. 
his.diligenae,..in the discharge, of, these, duties, tbat; we ewe 
those excellent sermons which,.were; publighed,,atter-his: 


decease, At the same time his literary, pursuits suffered na, 
interruption ; and it was during/this period that\severak ofthe. , 


r. W. did not long continue in his London benefive.; 


Within two years he was promoted to the Chancellorship of 
the diocese of York, solely, as it appears, from the high es- 
timation in which his public services were:held. , The next 
step in his penepating was a Canonry of Windsor, in L727, 
which was followed, in 1730, by bis presentation to,the Vicar; 
age of Twickenham; on; which. occasion he resigned »St. 
Anstin’s. In. the same. year he .was,.colated to the Arch- 


deaconry of Middlesex. ‘This was the last piece of prefer-. 


ment he attained ; and with these different appointments, it 
must be admitted, that he had now before him a wide and 
extensive sphere of action, with full scope for the. éxercise, 
of his various attainments. His residence appears to have 
been pretty equally divided between Windsor, Twickenham, 


and Cambridge ; and in each situation he doubtless found. 


ample room for the exercise of those particular endowments, 
and the following up those particular. pursuits, which would 
seem peculiarly connected with them. His pastoral duties, his, 
religious and literary labours, and his active administration 
of academical discipline, were thus carried on with undimi- 
nished vigour, and for the exercise of all those faculties with 
which he was so highly gifted, full scope was afforded in one 
or other of these situations. Yetin the midst of these almost 
incessant avocations, we are assured by his personal friends 
(and his letters bear testimony to the same effect) that he 
was not of that morose and retired disposition, which 
many would consider necessary to the. conscientious dis- 
charge of spiritual labours; and. which unfortunately is 
too often generated by a life of study and abstraction : 
but on the contrary he kept up at, all times habits of free. 
and social intercourse with those about him, and espe- 


eially with many excellent and valued friends who had the - 


honor of his intimacy: he cultivated and improved his ac- 
quaintance with all around him; and found leisure to assist 
and encourage others in every laudable undertaking. In 
1734, an. additional honor awaited -him, and of: which he 
could not but be deeply sensible, he was chosen*to be Pro-: 
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locutor to the ‘lower House ‘ef Oonvocation, |'Phis distin-' 


guished mark ofthe attachment of the clerical body, however, | 


hewas induded! to devline; probably’ from lis sedentary Uis- 
position and ddchnitie: Healt eit ate jig is 


'Fyoni this perio,” his ‘biographer observes, ‘but few parti: 


culars6évur' in ‘bis history tequitiig espesial ndti¢e : his par: 
sits; towéver, in each’ britich” of his ‘profession werd still 
carried on’ to° thie ‘benefit! ofthe Church’ with  nadiminished 
ardour; and several of tiis most? esteemed’ works’ werd 
produced. (000 | | 
¢ But,’” observes the biographer, **we shall not form an ade- 
quate conception of our obligations to Dr. Waterland, if we limit 
them’ to’ those’ productions, however’ numérous aiid important, 
which ‘he’ himself submitted to the public eye. The extent of his 
literary aid to others’ is’ known to ave been very considerable. 
Dr. William Berriman, Dr. Felton, Dr. Trapp, Mr. Wheatley, 
and Mr. John Berriman, acknowledge great obligations to ‘him in 
their discourses for the Lady Moyer’s Lectures." 


A number of instances are then brought forward (which we. 
cannot now particularize) in which the extent and liberality 
of his assistance ahd advice are shewn in a manner the most 
creditable, ‘both to his abilities and his benevolence. 

The extensive good which Dr, Waterland was thus doing 
to the cause of true religion, both by his own labours, and 
his assistance to those of others, neither could, nor did pass 
unnoticed by those who had the disposal of the highest sta- 
tions in the church. It appears undoubtedly to have been 
the intention to elevate him to the Episcopal bench, Mr. 
Seed says, ‘‘ he might have been advanced much higher by 
the recommendation and interest of that very excellent pre- 
late, who, in the opinion of every true friend to the Chureb, 
deservedly fills the highest station in it (Archbishop Potter.)” 
This is explained in the Biographia Britannica, to have been 
the actual offer of the bishopric of Llandaff, which, however, 
he declined accepting. ‘The date of this offer is not men- 
tioned; but, from collateral evidence, it must bave been 
either in 1738 or 1740. His reasons for this ‘‘ Nolo Epe- 
copi,” do not clearly appear, His health was certainly in a 
delicate state; and probably he contemplated such an ele- 
vation in the church, if not with 4 ATER of its difficul- 
ties and dangers, yet with a disincli 
bour; and perhaps, as his biographer observes, 


PSTUOOND | 


“ With that diffidence of his own powers which none but himself” \ ' 
would have allowed-to! be well, founded. , Be| sthathas it wiayyrtlie » 


th a nation to relinquish the 
comparatively easy and trangail enjoyments of Jiterary Ja-. 
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determination, however wise and prudent with regard-to himself, 
could not, but be ts by the real spi of the ag as a.matter, 
of regret, The accession of such, a..mapitoe the episcopal 
ih ghar at any time, have been btahly valuable; and more 
eapecially so, when many, even of the clergy of. our each, 
seemed disposed to halt between the different opinions which the 

irit of controversy had spread among, them ; his advancement to 

e mitre at such a crisis might have done much to fix the wavering, 
to fortify the irresolute, ahd to uphold those who were disposed to 


adhere to their profession with a well regulated zeal.’ 


We cannot omit quoting a brief note which occurs at the 
foot of the page from which the above extract is made, espe- 
cially at.a time when the subject of church reveayes is so 


much canvassed :—it is as follows, speaking of his refusal 
of a bishoprick. 


** Possibly also (if we may judge from a witticism related of him, 
respecting the a revenues of the see of Llandaff) prudential 


motives of another kind might have had their influence upon his 
decision.” 


His important labours, however, were not much longer to 
be continued to the church. From a letter of his from Cam- 
bridge, in July, 1740, he appears to have been quietly sta- 
tionary there in the enjoyment of rational society and literary 
occupations: and particularly alludes to the death of a dis- 
tinguished individual, Mr. Baker, upon which event he ex- 
presses himselfin terms of condolence. From the cheerful 
tenor of this letter, his biographer observes, it could little be 
expected how soon the latter part of it would become appli- 
cable to himself. In the same month a complaint, which he 
had too long neglected, (a nail growing into the foot,) obliged 
him to call in the assistance of a Cambridge surgeon, from 
whom obtaining no relief, he removed to London, and placed 
himself under the care of Mr. Cheselden: but it scems to 
have been now too late: a bad habit of body, contracted by 
too intense application, rendered a recovery impossible: and 
after undergoing several painful operations, to which he sub- 
mitted with the greatest fortitude and patience, a mortifica- 
tion came on, and he expired with truly Christian composure 
on the 23d of December in the same year, and consequently 
in the 57th of his age. 

This great and good man was not without enemies, whom 
his zealous attachment to, and defence of, the cause of the 
Church, would naturally call forth. Among these none.were 
more bitter than those of the Warburtonian school, Of the 
characteristic bitterness and animosity ofthat party, a strong 
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instanee is afforded in a pitiful attempt to circulate an anec- 
dote consected with the latter’ period of his life, which, whe- 
ther tre or false, would ‘be altogether unworthy of notice, 
had not such men as’ Pope, Warbarton,” and Middleton, 
thought fit to magnify it into a matter of serious animadver- 
gion. The story is related with. unfeeling levity, and in the 
eoarsest terms, in one of Middleton’s letters to Warburton 
only a fortnight after Waterland’s death. 


“The Church,” says lie, “has received a great loss by the 
death of Dr, W——d.__I cannot,say an irreparable one whilst 
C—n lives, to whom he has left some. unfinished papers on iafant 
communion, and wisely ordered all the rest to be burnt. He has 
ei ear to the college such of his printed’ books as they find 
scribbled by his own hand, for such I hear is his own description of 
them. By the silence of the public papers upon the fall of'so 
great.a luminary, we are to expect, 1 imagine, in a proper time, 
some laboured panegyric from a masterly hand. Though the great 
Hooker* seems to have exhaysted himself in an effort of the last 
week, todo justice to the charagter of the exeellent Eusebius *, who 
is preparing to give the coup. de grace to that subtle and ingenious 
but infamous, writer, the Moral Philosopher*. But as to 
whenever they think fit to oblige the public with his life, they will 
not forget one story, I hope, which is truly worthy of him, shews 


the real spirit of the man, and which I can venture. to tell you on 
good authority.’ 





Then follows the story, which, divested of its grossness 
and a few embellishments, is simply this, that on his way to 
London, with Dr. Plumptre his physician, and Mr. Chesel- 
den, Dr. W. found it necessary to send for an apothecary 
in a town throngh which he passed, for some’ medical assis- 
tance: the apothecary mistaking the name of Waterland, 
for Warburton, was overpowed with the supposed honour 
conferred upon him; and assured Dr. W’s friends, that he 
was not a stranger to the merit and character of the Dr., 
hut had read with much pleasure his ingenious book, the 
Divine Legation of Moses :—upon this blunder being com- 
manicated to Waterland, he was provoked’ by, it to a violent 
passion, called the poor man ill names, and notwithstanding 
Dr. P’s. endeavours to mitigate his displeasure, would not 
suffer him to administer the necessary aid. Middleton then 
adds, ‘‘ with such wretched passions and prejudices did this 

rman march to the grave; which might deserve to be 
laughed at rather than lamented, if we did not see what 
pernicious influence they had in the church, to defame and 
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depress men of sense and virtue, who have had the ‘courage’ 
to despise them.” | This anecdote: appeats ‘to have ‘been 
highly relished by! Warburton and’ Pope.’ ‘Phe latter: of 
whom, thanks the former) for’ communicating»‘“<that very 
entertaining, and I think; ‘instructive: story of Dr. 'W., whe 
was in this the image of ———~—+—~, who never admit of 
any remedy from the hand’ they dislike; » But, Iam sorry) lie 
had so much of the modern. Christian, rancour;,as I; believe 
he may be convinced by this time, that, the kingdom .of 
heaven is not for such.” 

This story is, itself, too trifling to deserve serious examina- 
tion:—whether true or false, it) can) prove nothing froma 
few expressions, which, in a moment of pain and irritation, 
escaped the lips of a man, in every instance remarkable for 
mildoess and benevolence. And that these were pre-emi- 
nently displayed as characteristic of his disposition, appears 
not only from the tenor of his life, but from the testimon 
of several persons whose intimacy with him gave them the 
best opportunity of judging. ‘There are several extracts to 
this effect in the concluding part of the narrative; particu- 
larly one from Mr. Seed, who attended him constantly during 
his last illness. He was brried in St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor. ‘ 

The Biographer terminates his history with a brief review 
of the yarious important affairs in which Dr. W. more or 
less took part. Some account is given of the distinguished 
individuals with whom he was intimate, and from the cha- 
racter and celebrity of these associates, the Bishop justly 
remarks: we might have inferred the excellence and attain- 
ments of Dr. W., the maxim “‘ noscitur a sociis,” never could 
have been more honourably applied. And not only from the’ 
character of his friends, but from that of his opponents may 
aman be known, aud his value and importance duly esti- 
mated. The antagonists with whom Dr. W. had to contend, 
were all men of the most brilliant talents, but who were all 
nore or less, opposed to. some leading doctrines of the or- 
thodox faith, or to some point of church discipline.. He 
was, however, both by friends and enemies, acknowledged 
as aman of no ordinary powers, and his fame was neither 
limited to the praises of one party or of his own country :— 
his reputation was as great atnong the Protestant divines ‘of 
the Continent, as at home:—this is shown by many very flat- 
tering testimonials extracted from variohs foreign publica-' 
tions. ‘yb es 

Amidst ‘the various admirable ‘vbsetvations which’ the 
Bishop of Llandaff makes in the volume before us, both on 
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the. genius; of: Waterland’s writings, and the subjects on 
which be, wrote, there :issone passage Which has: particularly 
struek:us as\Worthy of the: particular notice of our readers, 
as.it bears a reference to that question so’ much agitated 
and,so mach misundersteod)ia the present day-—the authority 
te be:given tu reason in-matters of revelation; and with this 
extraet. we shall clise out remarks.) 


“In his controversy with the Arians, these qualifications were 
put ‘toa severe test. The perplexities to be unravelled Were 
a and intricate; and his opponents were’admirably skilled’ in 
rendering them’ more'so.’' Though ‘the appeal on their part, for 
determining the: points in dispute, was professedly made to Scrip- 
ture only, and the authority of the Fathers and of other Scripture 
interpreters, was treated as of little worth; yet difficulties purely 
of a metaphyswal kind were continually suffered to prevail, to the 
rejection of the most simple and obvious meaning of , Scripture no 
less than, to the perversion of its primitive expasitors. Through 
these labyrinths, Waterland guided himself with admirable caution, 
That he was no inconsiderable adept in metaphysical science is 
manifest. But he forebore to apply it, either in proof or in eluci- 
dation of the mysteries of revealed religion, farther than might 
shew its insufficiency to invalidate the truths of Holy Writ. He 
betrayed no fondness for abstract hypothesis or theories, to ac- 
commodate such doctrines to philosophical views; but laid theit 
foundation deep in the authority of revelation only, and grounded 
them upon faith as their main support. ‘lo discard’ metaphysics 
altogether from such subjects, is perhaps impossible; but ‘to at- 
tempt either to establish or to defend purely divine truth upon 
principles of human science, is to forget that our knowledge of 
the truths themselves originates in another source, and that they 
can neither be proved nor disproved from any. intrinsic information. 
that can be brought to bear upon them. . Yet upon. such grounds 
rest most of the subtleties of Arian writers. Metaphysical defini» 
tions of unity, person, substance, are assumed as pretulates to 
establish one hypothesis, or to refute another; as if it were de- 
monstrable that the mode of existence perceptible to our faculties 
in the visible world, must necessarily be the same with that which 
belongs to the world invisible; or that which we discern by the 
testimony of sense and experience, can be an adequate criterion 
of that which is capable of no sach testimony.” ve 


We must here terminate our examination of this valuable. 


anid highly interesting production. , Earnestly recommending 


it to the careful perusal of every one who feels an, terest ini, 


the welfare of the Established Church, and.in the _Mmainte- 
nance of ifs pure and scriptural doctrines. Ina more esper 
cial, manner, will it_be valuable to the theglogical stadest eyn- 
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Mitford on Christianity. : 

taining, a9 it:does, a most. excellent: and. jadicious. abstract 

of the ‘principal -contents: ef all Dr. Waterland’s! works; :to 

the complete collection of which this volaine forms ‘a most 

appropriate mtroduction. iy dottwoot ehaned tas 
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gn 4 Mild coupe xvigua 
Art. IX. . Observations on. the pe PAE ay Sh 
of Christianity, and, as historically, connected, ,on ithe 
primeval Religion, on the Judaic, .and on. Healinn, 
Public, Mystical, and Philosophical ; the latter. proposed 
as an Appendix to the Political and Military History.of 
Greece, By William, Mitford, Esq. ..2. Vols. 8yo. ..9s. 
Rodwell. 1823. 


We entertain such sincere respect for the venerable author 
of this little volome, that it is seldom we have met with a 
work which has given us more pain. In spite of his'm 
eccentricities as a writer, the works of Mr. Mitford’ have 
done good service to the cause of truth as welf as of litera- 
tare. His history of Greece is One which will never cease 
to be a standard in our language; it contains so many new 
and original views ; is, so replete with sound and unaffected | 
learning ; it is so completely the production of a man who 
has formed his conclusions from the study of authentic writers, 
without any regard to mere traditional opinions, that its value 
can never be superseded; not even by the appearance ofa 
history which might happen to be more free from errors: and 
imperfections. Mr. Mitford's opinions on the sabject, to 
which he has devoted so many years of his life, are and always 
will be considered as an authority. Itis not as a compiter of 
facts, but as a judge and a critic, that his fame will endtre; 
and in this point of view, although the faults of his style may 
detract much from the splendour of his reputation, yet’ after 
all, they interfere but little with the true merit that belongs 
to him, Even his faults offend only against critical taste ; 
there is in them no taint of vulgarity, of flippancy, or affec- 
tation ; and in this respect we do not hesitate to say, that 
taking the word taste in a large sense, as a moral attribute of 
the mind, and not as a mere critical attainment, we have be 
shocked and disgusted a hundred. times while reading , 
historian ‘‘ Of the Decline aid Fall of the Roman. Empire,” 
for once that we have been made peevisl: and out of -bumour 
by the thousand foolish heresies, with which: Mr. Mitferd.is 


so perverse as to amuse himself. 
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) Bat.ia this littl: work:before us, we:nre-sorry te say;that 
ourvexcellent mid venérable | historian; does ‘not: confine: his 
disposition to differ from received opinions: within the imno- 
eent bounds to which they have heretofore beew: limited: 
His ancient quarrel with the genius of the English lan 
appears indeed to be as violent as it ever was—even if it 
not somewhat more acrimonious. The reader of his present 
publication is still, as heretofore, obliged to translate his 
sentences into ‘Latin, and: then re-translate them into 

lish, or the ingenuity which is displayed in the style, and the 
laboars which it must have\ cost the author of it, will be 
totally unperceived ; ‘but this: is an’ old ‘story ; our present 
complaints ‘against Mr. Mitford are of a more grave kind. 
The work before us is opened with the following apologeti- 
cal remarks. et 


+ ‘The variety of: opinions among professors of Christianity cofi- 
cerning nbarang Aro of both faith and practice, beginning even 
with the apostles, chesen by the Divine Author of the religion to 
be, first, as his assistants, and, after his removal from earth, with 
supreme authority, its p cannot but be striking to all 
who have any information on the subject, and matter of most se. 
rigus consideration for all who feel interested in it. Among not a 


few that consideration may have tended to infuse the doubts, and . 


nourish the indifference, observable among many bred to’ the pro- 
fession of that religion, and, before the French revolution; enough 
manifesting its rapid Frewth, in open avowal, Europe over; more 
ially among the higher orders, and most where the Roman fs 
the religion of the state; ¢hecked then by the enormities practised 
in the name of philosophy ; but, as the horror of these, with time, 
producing gradual oblivion, has faded, it may be feared growing 
a : " ’ Fy 


Oe To solve such doubts, to rr = age to i 

iety, to cultivate: morality, genera rough Christendom, | 
fost sends the peculiar duty of an order of men, dedicated,’ ac- 
cording to the several rules of several churches, to that called. the 
clerical profession ; one sect only, I believe, reckoning it, indif- 
ferently the office of all Christians. Nevertheless I have observed 
that some of the most respected clerical writers of the church of 
England have acknowledged the value of the assistance of laymen, 
the have published their theughts on religious subjects ; some of 
‘whom, indeed, havé been of talents and egy to make them 
‘powerful ‘altiés in’ any' cause. But, for assisting in that, tothe sér 
e of whith on bee meena ares is se! chev tidy ewtaee a 
marked as an important farther ‘advantage, that’ aré not, 
‘ecclesiastics, ‘to the imputation which allurement'of worldly 
interest, 6r im ‘of professional ts, might stimalate 
them to labour in it. Sharing in this advantage,’ without presum- 
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Mitford on Christianity, 
oc whhaut fefubsaany I hove naatee eb Sloe 

i how ansienhelb aiibers 
Satan offer seme) of. ‘my: a 
one oon teh eaten seein va ifany 
by exciting refutation, and so 


important. subject, still they 
jected as unworthy. of i sy my ado comme 
Mr. Mitford then proceeds to make" sonie came spe 
the intolerant spirit, with whielr the Rontat’€a! | 
from the pale of the chareh alt. who do not ackriowléedBe thé 
authority Mf the see of Réeme. "He ‘adds seine stacks bp 
the impolicy of permitting’ persous’ g this" moat Vs 
sess any political power in a state esse tra 


then continues. 





‘‘ | wish 1 could avoid all offence: to those of our Toomer 
brethren whom we call sectaries, but that also, I fear, is. 
Beyond this, moreover, claiming to be a member of, the urch al 
oe sland, yet considering the Church of England, thoug hea of het 
nly materials, yet a human fabric, the best of its kin 
Here but still, as human, liable to inapetfersibe ; I farther aed } 
must displease some, and even many, of Pir ah of England, 
ially ecclesiastics, These, however, if oe e.. mm 
readers, J desire to apprise, that, being Shalty ue unlearn 
science of divinity, and of little vending t in ecclesiastical ina, 
may be open to correction from them ;' which, under claim: 
use my own judgment, I shall be glad to receite;: and,.moreovey, 
that-among opinions | may offer, new, as far.as my knowledge gees, 
many may within theirs, eppreved by. ‘thom.ar ‘otheeviey be ai 
and. familiar, , Trae bad aeod? 
«, With all these eoneidonatione I think it proper Ay in yi 
may outset, the peincypre - my faith, that if these, be. offe 
, they may av arther offence by. ing asid ook; . 
1g all, hancver. to be assured, that of any the ‘ ieee Sate 
be wrong, I most earnestly desire correction ; a ye L can ny 
nothing more: satisfied than that it belongs not to me, nor _ a 
niin, orto any set of men, tho the subject ‘so becom * 
commands considération, to be on that vibiee t ilways ‘ai 
pet Wl te i‘ 





and with complete decision, right” “Vol.'f.'p. 6. | 


“Jt is not nevessary. that we should direct, ie attention. 
of fr eye to the necelasitien which the above a | 
exbi inatter of style. gravee ination, 

cate notions concerning the true ve cycelensy Eng: 
Fo nye tae eg TS 

is a r. which ,we;: wou spare, gur 

selves. It is evident that he exppenses himent Je Ts 
e 


thas different from other peeple, not from ignorance of 
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Abit, then common way, of speaking and writing, bat 
seg , " poy. 4 

abthit is now too: lates too do doa be sdoped by 
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oa inf ris a wit a promactan at 
a9 pee Axery. page teems with, ses on 
as to’ the extent of t + authority in questions ,of 
or with peor to the creeds ae to the articles. of it 
phere fhe | nana 6 , but whith’ Christians 

“bel ving. "Tt ‘tha Lint te 


fine ny, Nebo til write ot the Cha 
ive acknowle value of the assis 
ere Ser he the ag rel estan 
all, be-sorprised itford can name 
d -eleri writer He we Chabk Oke han 
hts.of those laymen, who at dif- 
pat forth to the world, new. theories of di- 
mato eaablshed opinions: or who apon 
holy unlearned int slece of di 
reading ‘in evtlesiastical 
question ‘all the conclasions t | 
those tel nived whe were confessedly learned and well read 
‘in both. "We should’ have been very glad to have ba 
as Mer pio Peet Ts aaa tings r 
ave muc reget 
sp aha r learning, or Sate soli doe 
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whichappear to, live suggested. tlemselves to his mind, in 
the ‘cttrse probably. of fetes Goh reading, which,’ now 
that be tas dofe with Grecian 'Histury, be hns fotind tithe to 
devoteto the study of the Bibles: ecien teem to freer only wer 
»~ Without being ‘af all aware Of the penerdl arg t‘for 
(he Givine itistitation of saerifides; or ‘at least being Very 
ae eat Xo’; ‘apparently Sate Be are of the object ‘for 

hich they mast necessarily have beén instituted, ecient 
théir'drigin ‘to be divine; Seting ‘not ‘dt all the ‘importan 

lace Which ‘this inistitvtion ‘ocduptes “in the’ Yénefal ‘argu 
ment ‘df Clitistianify, Mr. 'Mitfurd cones ‘forward ‘With ‘a 
png? Pol his on upon the subject, which we'do not discuss 
with ‘lit, Because fio man’s crnde imaginations ‘upon a ‘q{ues- 
tion ‘of ‘tliis magnitude are ‘entitled ‘to -considération ; ‘not 
‘eVeh those of a person whoin othérwise we so tiuch Tespeéct 
us our excellent author. We shall extract bis theory in jas- 
tification of our remark. Those who have statied the subject 
will ‘readily understand why we do not'think that it requires 
comment; as a specinien of divinity if'is however ‘curiéus 
und characteristic. 


‘« Presently, tien, after the account of the fall, a matter is re- 
lated’altogether strongly commanding observation, but, in part, of 
qoestioned import. Sacrifice, without any previous notice of such 
a'rite, is mentioned in clear terms, as an established duty of mab, 
an@_as'the means still graciously afforded by the Créator for im- 
mediate communication with himself, Together with ‘the ¢on- 
demnation to mortality it had been dostured that the spontaneotis 
productions of the earth should no longér ‘suffice for ftian’s ‘sab- 
Fistetice ; by his labour -he was thenceforward to ‘eath ‘tiis bread. 
‘It'weéms to te thén enough implied that, ‘with the institutiin‘of 
the rite of sacrifice, ‘the gravt, in a following part of &cfipture dis- 
titictly stated, of every inferior animal 4s la food ‘for ‘man, ‘was 
Widde to Adam on his removal ‘from Paradise; ‘thenceforward 
Wafited, not ‘only as uf quality best ‘supplying the’ failure of the 
life_présetving fruit, but ‘also, as the world, into which ‘he was 
‘turnéd, is’ constituted, farther necessary for-maintaising the multi- 
sities to be born in it. ‘Man’s constitution however remaining, as 
far-as holy writ informs us, unaltered, ‘animal flesh in its natural 
_ State, Was not suited to his power of digestion, as to that of ‘the 

inferior carnivorous animals: tie gency of fire, which man Was 
indowed with ability to. produce and-use, with art of, peepee 
‘easy t ‘him, but not’ within their capacity, wete ‘requisite, |’ 

he “fhe cousbination bere thén‘is'éminéutly temarkable) ~Wien 
“ fhain, sinfyl and perishable, was suddenly’tutned fit ‘the réatly 
Lara idto thie wide World; ‘1i6t to ‘be led, ds the inférior 
/ dhimials, by instinet; but indowéd With Féa yet'réasdn ‘vitiin - 
formed and unexperienced; he would often want instruction, both 
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fr sappy his needs and his duties: Aervordingly, 
the Almighty still! ‘allowed: immediate communication 
with chimself, through the rite @f buent-offering, which was :to hal- 
low the meal of meat insuing ; for ‘itds abundantly marked in Scrip- 
twee; and by heathen writers, that the sacrifice, amang both Jews 
and pinusiniy ded.a meal. That mea), though thence. 
tepwand 4main support of, life and strength, must baye been, till 
hephuces econcifiation to it, disgusting both in prepa. 
tipn, aad in.use,. But its religious parpose is obvious. -Man was 
thus at gnce reminded of his Jegtadatton, and of ‘his final ‘lot in 
this world ; the salutary sivtrity nevertheless being ‘softened “by 
the” ypotntment of that’ very rite of burnt-offering, with all its de- 
grading circumstances, for the exercise of his fet high privilege, 


peciliar to himself among surrounding animals, of Communicating 
with his'Creator.” ‘Vol.'L. p. 48. 


Accarding to this’ doctrine, whenever a person, inthe 
present day, sits down to a good diuuer of roast and boiled, 
ihe is, or onght to be, “* reminded of his degradation, and final 
dot in this world ;” for there is nothing in the reasons of our 
author for such an opinion, which will not.apply at least as 
pointedly to us as it did to the Jews in the ditme of Solomon, 
wor at the coming of our Saviour. 

If, we follow our ‘author from the Old tothe New Testament, 

we confess Aha we are still at a loss to perceive ip hat Fe 
| it. is, that the friends.of Christionity i in general, or 
spect ‘hurch of England i in particular, are called upan to4 
him for the “ assistance” which he has rendered to 
If doubting respecting all the great doctrines of Cee 
without assigning any ,reason for auch doubts, except thet 
ihe author has never taken the trouble te read the works of 
those who have attempted to solve them—if this be rendering 
a service to Religion or to the Chureh, Mr. Mitford, i 
‘fairly lay claim to he one of their greatest benefactors. ith 
respect to the Nicene,and Athanasian Creeds, the Fp voles 
Wwith,no more ceremony or respect, than if they had he 
yproduetion of the cn rate ii in the eoaary vil ines 
and had ‘been sanctioned by no better or 
than that of the squire and baal ea Ma cparih 


_eyen with respect to the Ap Apestet Greed, we are afraid 
roa 


to say, how, closely he it.of menery ‘that is a 

‘of ‘bielosical, dack Ledihaandvens us, that he, 
newer been St panes = on which, the-dor- 
tteme of the inspiration of, the.Boriptnres is is founded, Maw 
at is-certain thet grownds’for this-dectrine have been assigned ; 
“end by:good authority tov: -Moreover,.it-iscestain thatwer 
jitelligible redvons,to say the — them, may besabsigual, 
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shewing that doctrine to be alniost iivol ved ih ion 
of the books of Sy dim alr ae By 
those whose names they beat, “dnd'thiat the’ fab Ret 
them, are true. Bot Mr. Mit ord is bot acquimhee thes 
reasons, it. seems. _Now,, whose fault is the? Orie 
ting the character of man, to, put forth, to) they wa 
doubts upon such a subject, until he, bas canscientionsly 
examined whether the arguments in progf,of this do¢trn fis 
or are not, entitled to respect 2, .'This,snrely as the, least which 
the Church of England has a right to ask from one who, pro- 
fesses to be her son, and) to believe,, to use otr:.author's.,own 
quaint language, that the ‘‘ reformation”. bas been ‘bronght 
to the best perfection yet attained ‘among national éstablish- 
ments, (however, as a haman work, still imperfeet)°in the es- 
tablished Church of England.” oes 7 

We must give one specimen niore of the Kind of “ assist- 
ance” with which our aathor, in the work before, ns, “ haying 
no allurement of worldly interest, .or impulse, of professiona 
engagement,” has endeavoured to support the labours of 
those, who might be supposed not exempt from stspicion in 
these respects. He tells us that be writes: neither fort ‘the 
learned ner the unlearned. ‘ There is a middle class; and 
to these I principally dedicate,” says'lie, “my vbservations to 
come, as well as those already given, hoping them not who 
unadapted to it.” ‘As an illustration of the’ ‘diseretion 
which our author writes, having this object’in view, our rea- 
ders may take the following specimen. ~ thes, ome 

Mr. Mitford tells us, that ‘* he respects highly our’ autho- 
rised translation of the Bible, though not as perfect; for it is 
a human work.” With these words he prefaces a short com- 
mentary upon the two first verses of St. John, udding, that 
** the Eng ish translation of that short but difficult, and con- 
tested passage, is perhaps as unexceptionable as any the 
language could furnish.” Immediately after this he tells the 
‘“* middling classes,” (who cannot form an opinion as to. the 
value of his criticism), that this said passage in the English 
‘has a phrase concerning which a question may occur.” 

« «In the beginning,” says our version, ‘was the word, and the 
word was with God, and the word was God. The same was'in the 
beginning with God.’ Throughout these two verses'the order of 
- the words of the original may be followed in English speech ; and it 
is exactly followed, with, however,’ one’ remarkable exception’in 
the important phrase, ‘ the word was God :” where,’ in the o 1, 
the words run, ‘God was the word.’ © 'Whiely . 
presses, in our language, the sense of the original, I-will- not-tander- 
take tosay. To some minds, perhaps there. may appear no differ- 
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ype the difference of order; with others it may 
5 Bither phrase, -however, indicates mystery, not 


| buman und ing, and, therefore, I vend, 
Ca pha micy nga gg Ag ber 
, emphatically repeated, declaring that to be wir God, which 
Fyoning Ehrate declares to be God himself, can hardly fail 

y 








import 
ga whe 










9 make difficulty for most minds, ‘and so has su doubt of the 
' ree Ang at intervening phtase, though su by’ all 
knw antie nuscripts in the original language. But the apos- 
tle; We are told, after having comm in writing his correction 


of the wild fancies cntertained in some. Asiatic cities, visited those 
cities, and so might give any needful explanation, For us, I humbly 
rehend, the gospel, as it has been transmitted to us, and as far 
ag it! ¢an be understood by every one giving due attention to it, may 
be. considered.as affording all the information necessary, thoug 
parts of it may be, to some more, to others less, intelligible. So I 
understand the assurance that, from those to whom less is given less 
willbe required, For the presumptuously disposed, extension of 
ground may seem provided for that trial, for which all holy writ 
shows man to have been placed on earth.” Vol. Il. p. 32—10. 


He goes. on to say, 


** Hazard in translating from one e to another, evident, 
in: what I have stated, farther shows itself abundant in prosecuting 
comparison of the translation of the first chapter of St, John’s gos- 
pel. with the original. .In the second and third verses, the transla- 
tion says, ‘ All things were made By Him, and without HIM was not 
anything made that.was made. In Him was life, and the life was 
the light of men.’ But the original (nor is the observation néw) 
would equally bear the version, ‘All things were made THROUGH 
IT; namely, the word ; * and without’ rr was not anything made that 
was made, Tn vr was life.’ ‘Leaving the’ ques whether the 
Efylish ’ preposition,‘ by,’ or the English preposition ‘through,’ 
consider different themselves, best represents the Greek -pre- 
position ‘on ‘the particular occasion, I will observe that the familiar 
use of ‘metaphor’ by oriental writers, may, Il suppose; justify the use 
of ‘the ‘masculine pronoun’ HIM, to represent, the substantive ‘ the 
word,’ of which, junless:metaphorically used, the neuter pronoun 
* it’ would be the»proper;representative, 

‘“‘ Another rmaatter,: then, in comparing the translation, with the 
original, will, appear.striking,...In.the course of fourteen, verses, in 
the same.chapter, one word occurring six times, is represented in 
the translation by.three different phrases. That word’, twice used 
in the third. verse, is, on. both occasions, rendered by our two w: 
‘was made.’ Recurring in the sixth, the translation gives for it tl 
phrase ‘ there was.’ Jn the tenth and the fourteenth is foun: 
the former phrase, ‘was made,’ and.in the seventeenth, to rep 

: * Ryamero, boa 
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it, | the single word * came ;"of import widely different from 
Meat ho race | Awother word, then, of the original used in the 
third verse, anthagain in the fifteenth", is, ow the former occasion, 
“was made :’ im the latter a very. mterpretation is. given of 
it ia the phrase, *is he ¥ ,2jusist bes baim e2odw 
'*T desive here not te-be understood te object | to the, authonisad 
version, as not giving, in all these: instances, the meaning af the 
original as nearly as im our muguege, may be, or, excn,, so far ay J 
may presume to judge, as nearly.en for the occasion need be.” 
Vol. Lip. 3212 | : . 
Now we really should wish tobe informed, what is the 
purport of these and similar passages, which Mr. Mitford 
has .written fer the edification of the middling classes; or 
what is the conelusion at which our author ever wishes us to 
arrive, or at which he himself has arrived? If it was his in- 
tention, or if it.be in his power to shew, that the received 
translation might be improved ; that tidees. not cenvey the 
sense of the original; that the doctrine which has been built 
upon this passage, in conjunction with numerous others of the 
same. purport, is erroneous ; we should be prepared to listen 
with respect to his arguments. Fs Mr. Mitford a Soeihian, or 
is he not! So far as the weight of his nante is concerned) it 
cannot much matter whether such foose, unconnected, rash, 
and unlearned divinity, as is contained in the’ volume’ before 
us, be intended to support the cause of Orthodoxy or that: of 
Unitarianism. We should have been sorry, before the pub- 
lication of this work, had we been told that Mr. Mitford was 
adiseiple of Priestley ; because we could not, in such a case, 
bave known that his proselytism had not been the result of 
reading, and learning, and study: now that he bas stated his 
avowed ignorance of ‘“‘ ecclesiastical history, and of divinity 
as a science,” and has, moreover, given the reasons 
which he has formed his opinions; of course the authority of 
those opinions depends no longer upon the degree of 
weight which might belong to his name, but upon the valve 
of the reasons which he assigns. We could wish, however, 
that he had published his work as a professed Unitarian, if 
he really be so; and if he be not, we should be pleaséd to 
learn to what communion, in matters of belief, be in fact pro- 
fesses to belong. We shoulu be truly sorry if any unwary 
member of the Church of England, belonging to the “‘ middling 
elasses,” (whether this word be applied to rank or to learning) 
should take up the volume before us, and suppose that 
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Ulira Crepnidarius,. 
opapions, such as, gro-cgatained Malt so ain 
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opinion. r 
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Arr. X, Ulina Crepidarius ; a Po st eon William r 
By Leigh Hunt. Syo-,40 pp. 25, Gd, , Ment, fees ; 


A SaTigs on WILLIAM GiFFoRD, by Leigh Hunt’? whit 
must be the Ds Soa of the colle if fe ow, ho 
seldom crossed by any thing more ati than a piece f 
inoonstrug¢tible Greek, we au obstin: te ara ox in tittidase, 

tics, first catches, in wanderin carelessly from his’ nC 
roll to the newspaper, a sight of the ‘advertisement’ . 
hlazens the above portentous title! His “mind ‘instantly 
recurs to the dreaded prodigy of old,— 


“ A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing ow! hawkt at and kill'd.” 


Happy to perceive his newspaper is not black-edged, he @x- 
plores its columys with hurried impatience, and discovering 
no further intimation of any national calamity, coolly invés- 
tigates again, till he rests quite certain, that at present, ~ 
least, nothing has occurred explanatory of so fearful a 
tent; not, biwer er, without considerable apprehensions for 
the future. 

Now in pity to all persons thug affected, bat who, neveér- 
theless, may not have the fortitude to undergo “a satire on 
William Gifford hy Leigh Hunt,” we have perused this \ 
and we haye the satisfaction to assure less vent ine 
readers, that it is no prodigy. The owl has indeed jae. 
tempted a Bight which ji is nothing new in the darin +! Me 

—* Calum ips m petimus STULTITIA;” but® 
falcon still “ on ers’ in all “ her pride of place,” fa porey 
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348 Ultra :Crepitlarius. ' 
the assaults of ther blidking: foe; and perhaps all wnconscibus 
that the sober ‘birdof darkness» had béenvdissipating: ini aspi+ 
rations so utterly:umbecoming: the 'gratity:of thuildess. 2)9920: 
{ Ae phenomenon; liowever, may:be wertin observation, thougli 
né@ prodigy ;:and-on thataccenst we hdtice!this beoke:! Ke-is 
cértainly am extraordinary, work!; ‘aadvlong may it céntinae 
to beso; for, with am extraordinary; degree» df: dthiess;ssa 
blank, dark ‘chaos’ of unmeaning jingle; an (Avérnusi where 
the creative spirits: of -wit and imagination hav estieveridardd 
to wave. their -wings,-—itvedmbitids * am titrocily of:malignity 
which we never  believe:to! have been »beferepublicly:exs 
se ‘without am application! of sthe corrective infmence of 
gate or Bedlam {and ian: ingénioas variation °of ivulgar 
invective, which would render it an inestimable ‘treasuresti 
the compiler of a Billingsgate lexicon. : It sisotrue, that the 
author of Ultra Crepidarius, and the approver and editor of 
Mr. Hazlitt’s epistle thereto appended, might plead. mental 
imbecility : still, as there:seems reason:to, believe ; that this 
cause did not operate to -an extinction of all) conscidusness 
concerning his motives and conduct, we: 'shall.act by him..on 
the principles of British jurisprudence, ‘and 6x pose his cow+ 
ardice, dulness, and malignity. bore sipeogx9 oift iusil! 
It.is‘not necessary that we should say much of Mr. Gifford; 
that gentleman’s character has long: been before the world, 
and long may he continue:to: receive the respect: and esteem 
of that public which his writings have sd long! amused, :in- 
structed, and improved! His is one of the most gratifying 
triumphs of genius over destiny. His talents, have raised 
him, as they failed to do Bloomfield and Burns, to compe- 
tence and literary ease. His distinction im this respect from 
other men of genius, otherwise similarly circumstanced, is, 
perhaps, mainly attributable to the popularity of thosebranches 
of literature, to the cultivation of which his genius especially 
led him, satire and criticism. But his broad though honest 
expression of hostility to vice and folly; his keen and scra- 
tinizing glance, which never failed to detect their darkest 
and best sheltered abodes; his Herculean grasp, which 
dragged them, like Cacus, from the hiding-places of their 
deformity, and compressed them in its merciless hold, have 
always drawn on him the malevolence of bad men and fools, 
who, like the predatory monster above-mentioned, have been 
always struggling to effect their deliverance by suffocating 
their mighty opponent with smoke and venom. This may be 
all considered perfectly fair: ‘‘ dente lupus, cornu’ tauriis 
petit.” They fight with. their, natural, weapons. But now, 
when the arm of Hercules is raised no more; when the high 
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and: commanding) intelidets which; wher ‘youth atids-vipodt 
leat: it! theiv: aid;>woald have: bladed) iitobanhitilation) sack 
insects as \Eunt and) (Hazlitt, no: longer! deigns to’ seatter’ its 
lightnings om existenves so-mean, but; led! by years andy sick- 
ness, has retired’to a ‘loftier sphere of contemplation, for: the 
dastitdly assassin to watch :his: opportubity:ind ye'the 
venoumhélias!been five years* imsecreting on the declining ‘vet 
terah; is:a depth in cowardly meanness,! of which we 
Mv. Hunthas the honiour:to be the'firste : The most 
commoncant of modern‘ Liberalism” is. * oriuis nil nist 
bonwh,' a precept: whieh!it) would’ be absurdiand:injurions to 
obey in a’ very: great number of cases. | ‘Phe: only right feelin 
about itis grounded on the inability. of the a to! alpfexid 
themselves ; and certainly, where the éx posure ofa dead» pers 
son’s. failings:'can in no. degree benefit the living, \they:shoald 
be left.in ‘ their\dread. abode.” Bat that good feeling, which 
would lead us to suppress the failings of the departed, whet 
their .exposure would: be -useless, operates «much: .more 
powerfully in favour of the living, whose infirmities: :incapa 
citate them. from retaliation ; for here there are’ to 
wound: Had Mr. Gifford’s fault: been Pi mame ey tote 
than the exposure and castigation of rant, folly, and<ighe+ 
rance,-we can hardly conceive a necessity so urgent; as. to 
exculpate’ from the charge of unmanliness and malignity’ the 
assailer of an unresisting old man. But liberalism differs 
from liberality. Human annals at least present, we believe, 
nothing similar to the present attempt; but a case is recordéd 
im the history of inferior animals, which indeed bears: some 
resemblance to that before us. When the lion, the terror of 
every mean and vulgar beast, lay. weakened by sickness and 
age, the ass, who had so often fled in consternation from his 
roar, approached, not, however, without considerable hesi- 
tation (we are not told whether he waited ‘* five years”), and 
kicked him!! We do not believe that Mr. Gifford can feel 
any pain from the libel of Mr. Leigh Hunt; but if he does; 
it must be that which the noble animal in the story experi 
enced ; an indignant bitterness of heart, that circumstances 
had reduced him to be kicked by anass, for the hoof is too 
blunt a weapon to wound very acutely. | 
Having premised thus much on the feelings which dictated 
Ultra-Crepidarias, (a feeling which the polished wit of ‘Pops 


* “The following jeu desprit (d’esprit |! !) is the'« stick? which is. mentioned ta 
the.third number of the Liberal, as having been cut for Mr, Giffurd’s special use, 
: Have I these five years spared the dog a stick, a cores 

'.\\ Cut for-his special use, and reasonably thick?” Pref. p. 1. 1/599 
Reasonably thick, indeed ! . : } 1 fa qodw 
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hunself could-never have atoned for). we.now come. te eanside! 
the, expression, which ia pestectly io unison, and. as, liberal? 
(ap the new acceptation of the term): as.could he expected 
trom so zealous a devotee of “ liberal ideds:’?) | O£ thiswe iwill 
now. cenvinge our readers. by.a few extracts.i. The first of 
these is extremely, curious, as it skews the first: motives sphich 
excited the dastardly. sentigient which, dictated the present 
Weerres and exhibits in its fall deformity the. character, of the 
au . hee / ib .2i ia aus uf fy 


My first notice of him was in his praise; to. which, if { mistake 
not, I owe the importunate requests which Mr. Murray made me 
to write in the Quarterly Review. I was’ then’a youth, and’ kiiew 
his Mt ne only piecemeal. f did not write in ‘tle Quarterly Re- 
view ; and [ soon acquired knowledge enough to sound the shallow 
depths of the Editer. Hinc i/lie'lachryme. Hence the * misquoting’ 
criticism on the * Story of Rimini.’ Hence, and for'no other cause, 
his unfeeling attack on Mr. Keats; for extraordinary genius was 
caleulated merely to perplex him. Hence, in some measure, his 
unchristian hatred and misrepresentation of the christian temper of 
Mr. Shelley : for if ever faith and charity weve separate, it was in the 
persans of these two men. Mr, Gifford's faith qelights in scorning 
charity and extinguishing hope.” Preface, p. iv. , 


Thus stands the case, Mr. Hunt fawns on Mr. Gifford, in 
the hope of rising, by his mighty aid, into reputation and 
popularity, objects to which his insatiable vanity has all along 

een directed, and towards which he has been straining with 
all the ridiculous impotence of the frog in the fable, ib hope 
to emulate the size of the bull. Mr. Gifford, not caring’ to 
swallow the bait honied by the awkward hands of the 
Ceckney, dares to express or sanction other sentiments than 
those of prostrate adoration for “ Rimini”! Mr. Gifford 
dares to think that Mr. Leigh Hunt's word is not so highly 
valued at Parnassus, that it must stamp young Keats an éx- 
alted genius!! Mr. Gifford does not stop here, but, én- 
couraged, it seems, by the success of his former audacity, 
ventures to question “ the Christian temper of Mr. Shelley” 
the atheist!!! Mr. Shelley’s works are not on our shelves, 
and we therefore speak from memory; but though we are 
disposed to allow the real sublimity of his genias, we cannot 
forget that the terrible sentence “‘ there is no God” occurs ip 
the works of this “ Christian” writer, beside a vast quantity 
ef most appalling blasphemy, and depravity. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt being thus wounded in the most sensitive 
part, his vanity, and feariul of indulging his vindictive spleen 
while he had any chance of anotlier eastigation, has kept its 

il 
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venone close stept: down, to ferment well; and. acqnine con- 
tinual acidity, until be thought Le might: discharge the foal 
drench’on his unresisting victim. | ‘*\Now the charm is firm 
and good”, aod forth it: ne lees SU 8 2homg.. w ¢ ’ 
' "Phe title of * Ultra-Crepidarins’ is not exactly what might 
be expected from the undiscriminating: professions of mo- 
dern liberalists’;but when’an adversary’is to be abnsed, these 
gentlemen are not very:precise either in terms or: principles. 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, however, feels it in some degree.necessu 
to explain this away, and avows the liberal ereed with great 
zeal and eartiéstriess, © eer ; 

‘“* What are called,” says he, “ low origins and high, origins, are, 
to me, matters of equal, indifference, k have literally (whatever I 
may have had ence) nu, sort of feeling with regard to those. ‘ above 
me, or ‘below’ me, but such ag, are\,is], made. by. moral. or intel- 
lectual qualities.” . «, , 7 a Bas 

Indeed ! this ie somewhat: at variance with the title ef Mr. 
Hunt's book, and his’ sickening obtrasions of bis familiarity 
with Lord Byron.) 0 ero hha 

But to pass from thé preface’ to “the great work"—the 
hook on which the rest of ‘thé fibéllous matter bangs.’ “This is 
so dull and so monotonous that it is quite indifferent what 
part. we seleet ay a specimen, We shall, however, nat be 
more burdensome to our readers, than is necessary to warrant 
our exhibition of the. writer; although same, perhaps, will be 
content with the evidence furnished by his title-page. We 
must endeavour, as far as we understand it ourselves, to 
possess our readers of the “story”, in explanation of what 
follows. Mercury has lost one of his shoes, which it, seems, 
Venus had sent to Ashburton in Devonshire, as a pattern for 
anew pair: the deities jouer together. to Ashburton in 
quest of it, Mercury with “a fine overlooking of face”, an 
expression which we leave to the interpretation of our readers, 
suggesting in the way of conjecture that it may mean that he 
neglected to wash it ; where they are Ae epee by a shoe, which 
is ‘‘ instinct with life”, and is identified with Mr. Gifford ; 
And this is called “‘ Satire.” 

*O ye shades 
Of Pope and Dryden, are we come to this ? 
That trash like this not only not evades 
Contempt, but from the bathos’ vast abyss ; “\ 
Floats, scumlike, uppermost, and these Jack Cades 
Of sense and song above your graves may hiss!” 

Mercury, somewhat offended at the lax notions of respect 

for his godship entertained by the shoe, 


“ Denounced it in words that shall die on no shelf:” 
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most probably : it does not however follow that'they'will! live 
there. We will give: poares the chance of ourpagesi>™ aA 
away snords wdieq writ vot suo AWG 

“ ¢ Vile Soul of a | Shoej--that with decent em in 
Had honoured the ‘mar that made thee at: 
And walked: the world, if with not — 
At least in saline dled eianhlithon ‘places, 
My very stray slipper that’ passed ‘thee, and ‘hit, < 
Might have done thee some at for it brushed rh ene, 
But every thing, even Adversity fails,’ 

To aioe! the grain in thee’: the calf. ‘skin prevails, 
Attend then my curse, while thou shrinkest into’ ie," o 
And let the ambition thou spoilest) dnd thee. 9"! 

“ ¢ As soon’as I finish my prersth thow shalt be,’ 
Not a man, for thou canst ‘not, but*hufinn to’sée :°° | * | 
Thy appeatance‘at least shall be taken for human,” 

However perplexing to painter or woman. 

In ev'ry. thing ‘else, thou shalt be a8 thou art, 

A thing made for dirty ways, hollow at heart. : 
Serve an Earl, as thou say'st; and, in playing the shoe, _ 
Let the stories told of thee, malicious or true, 

Only lead thee hereafter to scandalize too. 

But let not an Earl stop thy progress; go higher, 

And at every new step show addition of mire, | _ 
Like one, who, in climbing a loose moulded ‘hill’ . 
Finds his foot ¢ growing heavier and dittier still, °° ** * 
Strain wr teged ben who ascend to the crown’: RILOG 10% 
But alt who are falling, assist me kick an fo 

Then getting at top; gape with sycophant joy, 

And poking» about for for becoming employ,* J 

Make signs thou art ready, with pliablespan, . - 

To clasp any foot; that would trample on mani. | - 
But despair Ve these nobler ascents, which thou'lt see » 
Stretching ‘far overhead with the Delphian tree; al 
Holy ground, to climb up to whose least laurell’d shelf) »*' 
Thou would’st have to change natures, and put) off thyself. 
Stop, and strain‘at the base ; yet, to ease thy despair, ' 

Do thy best to obstruct all thé feet that come there,» °° 
Especially younger ones, winged like mite, ©00° (o0'' 
Till bright, up above thee, they soar'and they shines 
Should even the graves, euch an ‘lie near the spot, | 
Of critics and note-makers,* help thee’a jot, ey qagie 
Be sure to preéterid ‘that the heap's of no ‘use, 6" 

And repay those who gave thee a lift with: abuse. 

Dig into their errors, their merits concéal ;' 

And then shudder to think»that ‘the dead chant feel.’ 

All things, in short, perry and fit, say ‘and do, re 3 
Becoming @ man wi she dout ok & shbiy gmionasaib tad W 
Boast thy origin ‘once, beratse gob vomunoniplaes off 
Has pronounc’d suth behaviour @ merin and graceys> 
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| Brat.aftenithat:oneojibe consistentjoandeliow =»: — rg Jeon 
A great -horror:af lownesa:! because:it isdow 211 : od 
Pick out for thy path, through the — ~ om 

0: The very wort Wacks hatshhonour& 

ike.boys, who to, get, a sensation and onod ‘i bil | 
Pil tothe pavement) thet through the gute ba A 
us, edit no aut pt sans avieh Be Une » boor ni teal 2A "i 
With their talents.a owt f dint on ‘spite: : yw ay ‘ | 
wattle ‘because he he an cm al 
n assinger, —minee}t rough bis, loathsomer The | 
And Persius,--* let dim. bewrit,down? ‘Amitated, | 
And say,to,poor.Juvenal,,4Lhowart, translated.) | a) 

These Latins,will Lrelp too, thy fondest. of penchants, . ‘% 

And swell, thy, large hate with the hates'of the ancients, © i 

But as for such writers.as Shakespear,and others,— f 

Low fellows, .whe treated allimen as their brothers,). . 
Base panders, whose heads.ran;on love,and a woods» | b 
Blasphemers, who thought ithe great: Jupiter good,y» > » fa | 
Who had right,to be naked, and yet not ashamndymw' a 
i 


Pe aN ay 
~ ; came 
a na aon ae 
S annAeettinckenstieaes ne ae eames ~ 
“ a poten ON ~~ 


Be sure to inform:us, that,they may, be:damn’di oor 
I hear some one sayy‘, Murraincteke him, the ape": 
And so Murrain shally in:a bookseller’s AbAPOs\) be 


} qeta . ij 


An evil-eyed elf, .in a,.downrlooking, fly yn tol wall 

Who'd fain be a.caxcomb)and call, hi Murray. te bone A 1 
Adorn thou: his. door dike the-sign Of MeenBhos,- MAO Ris ul f 
For court-understrappers to,cangregate to; - absti't ty 


For Southey.to come in his dearth of i invention: sis | 
And eat his own words for mock-praise and. a: matteldiais a 
For Croker to. lurk. with:his spider-like, limb im, )) >): Bh 
And stock his lean, bag with way-laying thewomen; | a | 
And Jove only knows for what creatures beside.» .»«'/ ia 
To shelter their envy and dust-licking pride, , be 
And feed on corruption, like bats, who at nights . a) 


nntinenimpentt. 


In the dark take. their shuffles, which they call their fights, ia 
Be these the Court-critics, and vamp a Review; | | We 
And by a poor figure, and therefore a true, 

For it suits with thy. nature, both shoe-like. and slaughterly, 
Be its hue lenthern, and title the Quarterly.: : | 
Much misconduct it ; and see thatthe others) 99%. q it 
Misdeem,; and misconstrue, like miscreant. brothers i 

Misquote, and misplace, and mislead, and. miata, de 
me 2 misinterpret, misreckon, misdate, .. 10 | 
Misinform, miseonjecture, misargue ;. in shorty: 6 - i 
Miss all that.is good, that ye miss not the Courts sje Suk i 
Count the worth ef,a-mind, not Som ented gecesi iT I 
But what it will.take (to fallin with abuses.) sont bok | 

Is any one ardent, singerescindependentiors o) «yal A 
What distancing vistie t Rregnisy inehbanench qpitavociel 
Does any discover -whtat-you never qeakb? aigi i10 vas 1808 
Pretenditts g trifle ne gendemaniwould.s h'aeuuno1q ah 
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Does)a truc taste:appear far she authorsyoniedit? : «i: | 
Take pains, by your scorn, ares ~~ wraps yotths 
Ini short, be'the true i Representative ‘Ten! . ‘walt 
Of awhele ‘ Court of Gehblers’ inttnintenh) icheane 
Alas for the country of tiarley and. Brior,!,,, ind 
But office shall then be:a‘shop so entire, 
For any dull fellow to Epon gmat serve, 4¥ 
While Britons, turn’d beggars, are toldte go starve, | 
That a whole set of dunces,—yes, ani thine own ‘band, 
Thy Denciud itself, shall rute over the land! 
As guttetsdive downto re-issue im ditches, 
Thy divers for pay shall emerge with new riches. 
Then quality’s fools, tong be-libell'd ‘in ‘vain, 
In the Stuarts, the Georges, ‘and * Jenkies’ ‘shall :veign : 
Then Cymons (net Greek, not yet mended by Cupid) 
Shall Jord it with faces triumphant.as 5 
Happy Page shal] be Best, well aware of his fury, 
Concanean: be‘Croker, ‘and Lintot be Murray: 
In Southey poor Blackmore, .beginning \to:doat, 
Shall not.only turn. a new stave, but his.coat: 
‘The Wards and Welsteds shall pamper their spleens, 
And club in Scotch papers and Scotch Magazines : 
And finally, thou, my ald soul of the tritical, 
Noting, translating, high slwish, het critical, 
Quarterly-scutcheon'd, great heir to:each dunce, 
Be Tibbald, Cook, Arnall, and Dennis‘at once. 
In one thing alone display nothing in:conmon | 
With dunce any more than with genius,—* hate woman.’ 
(Here Venus entreated, and fain would have gone, 
But the God only clasp’d her the more, and went on:! 
** Hate woman, thou block in the path:of fair feet ; 
If Fate want‘a:hand:to distress them thine be it; 
When the Great, and their flourishing vices, ‘are mention'd, 
‘Say people ‘ impute’'em, and:show thou art pension'd ; 
But meet with a Prince’s old mistvess :discardei, 
And then let the world see how -vice:is rewarded.’ 

‘*Hesaid. TDhepoor Shoe, \turning restless and wan, 
Gave a groan, ‘and began struggling up into man. 
First the straps, falling:stifity, ‘and thrusting the ground, 
Became.arms, by whose help it:arose, ‘turning round:; 
Then the toe ‘split in ‘two, and oan VE nh 
Undertook to support him as.legs'and as it wd 
And lastly from-out -of the quartering: there dook?d 
A face at once Jachrymose, rade,.and rebuk’d. | 
Such a'face! Sueha spirit! For whatis a-face, 
But what the soul makes:it, for: worth or disgrace? 

“ Like a rogue fiom a regiment’ be. tirummer'dennd fifer'd, 
It slunk out of'deers, and: men ar reaire anes. Arwen ere 

P. 15. 
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This, it mighty be. ‘supposed, woakl have deen a 
sufficient: gratitivation ‘of ‘the most inveterate malignity. At 
is, ‘not, however sifttiéient for Mr. Leigh Hunt. i ex- 
pressions, it Seems, af Wnegtial ‘to ‘the task ‘of yh 
feelings ; his powers’ a but his ‘will réitidiis. Mr i 
therefore, a gentleman less easily fatigued with “the Work of 
vituperation, is calléd in, lest Mr. Hunt should be compelled 
to fight single handed. Mr. Hunt his certainly shewn judg- 
ment in the selection ofthis champion ; he is -quite equal to 
the dirty work ; he has a command sof Billingsgate certainly 
surpassing that cif any author whom we ever read; not ex- 
cepting Mr. Leigh Hanttimself, whose excellencies in this-re- 
spect ure cast Mito deep shade by this matchless ‘‘ Liberal.” 
There ave five ‘and twenty pages entirely ‘filled with the:meost 
Tuhedrous libelting, without ‘a'sparkle of wit or a grain \of 

argument. We'have read them in ‘our critical capacity, and 
nothing but the necessity ‘vf reading them in order to*holding 

np their author and editor ‘to detestition, could ‘have pre- 
vailed with us to, wade beyond ‘the six first’ pages ; nor do we 
believe that’any of our readers, however desirous of judging 
for themselves, would incur for this privilege the penalty ofa 
perusal. It is indifferent from what part of the letter we 
inake'our selections ; but we shall give the matter of about 
two pages, as o fair specimen of the whole, 


“< Phere cannot/be-a, greater nuisance than-a dull, envious, prag- 
‘matical, low-bred ‘man, ‘who is\placed, as you are, ‘in the situation 
‘of thie Editor of such ‘a 'work asthe Quarterly Review. Conscious 
‘that his reputation stands on very slender and narrow grounds, he 
‘fs Waturally jealous ‘of that of others, He insults over unsuccessful 
‘authors ;' he ‘hates ‘successful ‘ones, “He ‘is angry at the ‘faults ofa 
‘work ; mere angry'at its-éxeellencies. If an opmion is old,:he treats 
it with suipércilious indifference ; -if it:is new, it provokes ‘his tage. 
aa ran beyond: his limited. range of inquiry appears thim.a 

radox ‘and an- absurdity ; and he resents every suggestion »of the 
Kina ‘as én -imposition’en the-public, and-an imputation on-hisiown 
sagacity. Hewavils at what he does not comprehend, and misre- 
“présérits' whatshe knows'fo'be true, -Bound to gudiccaghelnpum.- 
‘seons task of abusing all those ‘who areisot, like himself, the abject 
tools of power, his irritation: increasés with the number of obstacles 
“he! encoutttets, and the puinber of sacrifices he is obligedito make 
of common ‘serge ‘and ‘ddcency to bis interest .and self-eouceit. 
‘Every instance. of previrication ‘he wilfully commitsandkes shim 
‘nidre in love withhypoerisy,and ‘every indulgence ofihis hired mn- 
wey makes hity more an aye a a the insult and: tbe 
es daily niore Sat dinar - and, his’ 
cnvaatentainal Pal toned in the wserviee inceetpie 
he drivels on to tlie last with’ prostituted impotence: ‘and'shuméless 


























ments by confuting himself; mistakes habitual’ 
lect for a particular acuteness not to be in 
appearances ; unprincipled rancour for : 
irritable, discontented, vindictive, peevish effusions of bodily pain 
and mental imbecility for proofs of refinement of taste, and 
strength of understanding. , , 

* 7 


_ * + * - * * 
” + * + ° bd .- * st ie 


“ Your employers, Mr. Gifford, do not pay their hirelings 
nothing—for ‘condencutified to notice weak and wicked sophistry ; 
for pointing out to contempt what excites no admiration ; for cau- 
tiously selecting a few specimens of bad taste and bad grammar, 
where nothing else is to be found. They want your invincible pert- 
ness, your mercenary malice, your impenetrable dullness, your bare- 
faced impudence, your pragmatical self sufficiency, your hypocri- 
tical zeal, your pious frauds, to stand in the gap of their prejudices 
and pretensions, to fly-blow and taint public opinion, to defeat in- 
dependent efforts, to apply not the sting of the scorpion but. the 
touch of the torpedo to youthful hopes, to crawl and leave the 
slimy track of sophistry and lies over every work that does not 
‘dedicate its sweet leaves’ to some luminary of the Treasury 
Bench, or is not fostered in the hot-bed of corruption. This is 

our office; ‘this is what is looked for at your hands, and this you 
do not baulk’—to sacrifice what little honesty and prostitute what 
little intellect you possess to any dirty job you are commissioned to 
execute. ‘ They keep you as an ape does an apple, in the corner 
of his jaw, first mouthed to be last swallowed.’ You are, by 
intment, Literary Toad-cater to Greatness, and Taster to pol 
Court. You have a natural aversion to whatever differs from your 
own pretensions, and an acquired one for what gives offence to 
your superiors. Your any panders to your interest, and your 
malice truckles only to your love of power. If yaur instinctive or 
premeditated abuse of your enviable trust were found wanting in a 
single instance ; if you were to make a single slip in getting up 
ur select Committee of Inquiry and Green Bag R af the 
Beato ‘of: Rethets, your occupation would be gone. You would 
never after obtain a squeeze of the hand from a great man, or a 
smile from a punk of quality. The great and pamesene Gupeengan 
cali the wise and good) do not like to have the privacy. of their/self- 
love startled by the obtrusive and unmanageable claims of literature 
and philosophy, except through the intervention of persons, like 
you; whom, if they have common penetration, they,soon find out 
te be without any soperiority of intellect ; or, if they do not, whom 
they can ise for their meanness of soul, . You ‘ have the 
ite to St. Peter.’ You ‘ keep a corner in the public mind, 
for foul prejudice and corrupt power to knot and gender in ;? you 
volunteer your services to people of quality, to ease scruples. of 


~~ 
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ed. names, of Liherty; and, Humanity, from 
tee 2 chegie po Me (ou, ri do, you nok 
Y »y Ou, mercy. then =, I. took you for, for,.the Editor of the 
Quarter rly Review!” P. 80. sihemmreaints So decane 


ws is satisfactory. to seg a bad cause thus defended. The 
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* If happiness be ‘ our bejng’s end and aim,’ and if that which 
promotes the great end of our being be right, and that which has 
a contrary tendency be wrong,—then have we obtained a, simple 
and intelligible definition of right and wrong. It is this: * What- 
ever, in its ultimate consequences, increases the iness Of the 
cummunity, is right ; and whatecer, on' the other hand, tends to di- 
minish that happiness, 18 wrong.’ A propesition, as once clear in 
itself, and encouraging in its application; and one which. will 
scarcely be rejected but by those who are unaccustomed to take a 
comprehensive view of any subject,.or whose minds, misled: and 
confused, perhaps, by words without meaning, mistake the means 
for the end, and give to those means an importance, which,.is due 
to them only in as far as they conduce to the end itself, the great 
object of all our pursuits, and the secret mainspring of all our 
actions. 

‘* Every action whatever must, on this principle, be followed 
by its natural reward and punishment; and a clear knowledge and 
distinct conviction of the necessary consequences of any particular 
line of conduct, is all that is necessary, however sceptical some 
may be on this point, to direct the child in the way he should go; 
provided common justice be done to him in regard to the other cir- 
cumstances, which surround him in infancy and childhood. We 
must carefully impress on his mind, how intimately connected his 
own happiness is, with that of the community.’ And the task is by 
no means difficult. Nature, after the first impression, has almost 
rendered it asinecure. She will herself confirm the impression, 
and fix it indelibly on the youthful mind. Her rewards will con- 
fer increasing pleasure, and yet create neither pride nor envy. 
Her punishments will prove ever watchful monitors; but they will 
neither dispirit nor discourage.” P. 12. 


Mr. Owen does not inform us at what age his young people 
begin ‘* to connect their own happiness with that of the com- 
munity ;” but we infer from what follows that it is in the 
second or third year of their age. 

** A child who acts improperly, is not considered an object of 
blame, but of puy. His imstructors are aware, that a practical 
knowledge of the effects of his conduct is all that is required, in 
order to induce him to change it, And this knowledge they en- 
deavour to give him. ‘They show him the intimate, inseparable, 
and immediate connection of his own happiness, with that of those 
around him; a principle which, to an unbiassed mind, requires 
only a fair statement to make it evident; and the practical ob- 
servance of which, confers too much pleasure to be abandoned 
for a less generous or more selfish course.” P. 15. 


In ancient days a journey to Lanark was a formidable under- 
taking. ‘Thanks to the Soho and other vehicles; of that, de- 
scription, we may travel thither now with very little incon- 
venience. And we cannot help flattering ourselves that the day 


will come when we shall hear and see the wonders that are 
wrought therein. ‘The garb of old Gael” must yield to the 
habiliments adopted at Lanark, 


** The dress worn by the children in the day school, both boys 
and girls, is composed of strong white cotton cloth, of the best 
quality that can be procured, It is formed in the shape of the 
Roman tunic, and reaches, in the boys dresses, to the knee, and 
in those of the girls, to the aucle. These dresses are changed 
three ae a week, that they may be kept perfectly clean and 
neat.” P, 33. 7 


These infant Catos are imbued at an early age with more 
than Roman learning. 


It has been deemed necessary, in order to meet the wishes of 
the parents, to commence teaching the children the elements of 
reading, ata very early age; but it. is intended that this mode 
should, ultimately, be superseded, at least until the age of seven or 
eight, by a regular course of natural history, geography, ancient, 
and modern history, chemistry, astronomy, &c. on the principle, 
that it is following the plan prescribed by nature, to give a child 
such particulars as he can easily be made to understand, concern- 
ing the nature and properties of the different objects around him, 
before we proceed to teach him the artificial signs which have 
béen adopted to represent these objects.. It is equally impolitic 
and irrational, at once to disgust him by a method to him obscute 
or unintelligible, and consequently tedious and uninteresting, of 
obtaining that knowledge, which may, in the meantime, be agree 
ably communicated by conversation, and illustrated by sensible 
signs ; and which may thus, by giving the child a taste for learn- 
ing, render the attainments of reading and writing really interest- 
ing to him, as the means of conferring increased facilities, in ac- 
quiring further information.” P. 34. 


In addition to natural history, geography, chemistry, and 
astronomy, which are to seiiertithe the alphabet until the 
children are seven years old, they are also to learn toleration, 
liberality, and other branches of modern learning, at the same 
tender age. 

«* To the latter will belong such simple and distinct details, as 
may explain the phenomena of nature, of science, or of civilization, 
together with such as tend to create enlarged ideas, to repress il. 
liberal or uncharitable sentiments on any subject, or to teach chil- 
dren to value every thing for its real worth, and prevent their 
being misled by the relation of events, which are too often held 
up as glorious and praiseworthy, but which, reason teaches us, 
are equally irrational and injurious to the happiness of the com 
munity.” P. 34. | 

“The minds of the children are thus openedand they are pre- 
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vented from contracting narrow, exclusive notions, which might 
lead them to regard those only as proper objects of sympathy and 
interest, who may live in the same country with themselves—or 
to consider that alone is right, which they have been accustomed to 
see—or to suppose those habits and those opinions to: be thestand- 
ard of truth and of perfection, which the citeumstances.' of their 
birth and education have rendered their own.”) P..47. +'» 1 


This is the ne plus ultra of modern philosophy. Upon the 
subject of religion Mr. Dale is not as candid as his father, 
the latter having publicly rejected Christianity, while. the 
former affects to acknowledge it, Was this. worldly wisdom 
acquired uuder bis parents instruction ? ' 


“ Retigion.—The founder of the schools of New Lanark has 
been accused of bringing up the children without religion. 

‘* The direct and obvious tendency of the whole system of edu- 
cation there, most fully warrants, as it appears to us, a representa- 
tion the very reverse of this; and as much has been asserted, and 
still more insinuated on the subject, we may’ be allowed to state 
our reasons for this opinion. 

“An acquaintance with the works of the Deity, such as these 
children acquire, must lay the basis of true religion. The uniform 
consistency of such evidence, all nations, and all sects, at once ac- 
knowledge. No diversity of opinion can exist with regard to it. 
It isan evidence with which every one is really anxious that his 
children should adopt a true religion, must wish them to become 
acquainted ; whether he may have been born in a Christian 
country, or be a disciple of Mahomet, or a follower of Bramah. 
Because simple facts can never mislead, or prejudice the mind. 
They can never support a religion which is false; they must always 
support one which is true. He who hesitates to receive them as the 
basis of his religion, tacitly acknowledges its inconsistency. * And 
where there is inconsistency there is error.’ If the subsequent 
religious instruction, which a child is to receive, be true, then will 
the instructor derive, in teaching it, the greatest assistance from. 
the store of natural facts, which the child has previously acquired ; 
because true religion must be completely in unison with all 
facts. Ifsuch subsequent instruction be false, then will it cer- 
tainly become a difficult task to induce a belief in its truth, because 
a child, whose mind has been thus prepared, will probably soon 
discover, that it is not in accordance with what he knows to be 
true; but every one must admit the advantage of such a difficulty. 
Even supposing a child instructed in true religion, and believing it 
implicitly, without however, having acquired that belief by deducing 
its truth from known or well accredited facts,—upon what foundation 
can such a belief be said to rest? The first sceptic he may con- 
verse with, will probably excite a doubt of its truth in. his mind ; 
and he himself, being unable to defend his opinions, and -having 
no means of reasoning on the subject, may soon become a vielent 
opposer of that religion, which, though true, had yet been taught to 
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him before he had acquired sufficient knowledge to understand its 
evidence, or was capable of judging of its truth or falsehood.” P.52, 

“ At New Lanark, every opportunity is embraced of inculcating 

those practical’ moral princigich which religion enjoins ; and of 
storing theminds of the children with the most important and striking 
natural facts ; but the consideration of any abstruse ductrines is, as 
far as the religious views of the parents will admit, reserved for an 
age, when the pupils shall be better fitted to judge for themselves, 
and to weigh, with an accuracy, which it would be folly to expect 
from a child, the opposing arguinents that are employed to support 
or to attack disputed points. By this means, the real interests of 
truth must necessarily be promoted ; for it is evident that an indivi- 
dual, whose judgment has been thus informed, must be much less 
likely to reject truth, or to receive error, than it is possible for the 
unprepared mind of an infant to be. 
'. “It appears to us, that if an individual be sincere in his religious 
profession, whatever peculiar tenets he may hold, he must, on 
mature consideration, approve of the plan, which is now suggested 
as the most certain method of disseminating his particular opinions 
‘over the world. And simply because each individual believes his 
own opinions to be true, or he would not entertain them. 

‘« If it be admitted that a very large majority of the religions of 
the world are false—and it is certain, that enly one can be true— 
then does the admission furnish an additional argument in favour 
of this mode of instruction. | For it is very unlikely that any false | 
religion would endure such a test : and it is certain, that a religion Pi 
founded on reason and on truth, must be essentially promoted by it 
to'the exclusion of all others. 

** We shall not enter into any arguments in support of the doc- 
trines propounded by Calvin ; nor shall we question their truth or 
accuracy : the discussion is irrelevant to our Sette purpose ; but 
it appears to us evident toa demonstration, that if these doctrines 
are true, we cannot adopt a more effectual method of inducing the 
whole world to become Calvinists, than that now recommended, 
If false, the sooner they are exploded the better. 

*¢ It is a fair question, whether too little interference in so de- 
licate a subject as that of religion, or too great latitude in religious 
toleration, can ever exist? That an opposite system has excited 
the most bitter and violent of animosities, that it has armed the 
neighbour against his neighbour, the father against his children, 
has destroyed the peace and harmony of families and of nations, 
has deluged the world with blood, and under the sanction of the 
most sacred name, countenanced atrocities, during the relation of 
which we seem to listen to the ake not of men, endowed with 
reason, but of demons, possessed with an infernal spirit of savage 
madness—these are facts, which every page of our history must es- 
tablish. Can we be too tenacious in maintaining a principle, the 
practical influence of which, is to prevent the possibility of their 
recurrence ? : 2 oqas 

This is the principle that has always regulated the religious in- 
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struction, in the New Lanark Schools. An endeavour has been 
made to rescue human nature from the imputations thrown upon 
it by the conduct of individuals, actuated by intemperate religious 
zeal—-a conduct, which has often seemed to justify the strongest ex- 

ressions regarding human deceit and human depravity... At New 
oak these imputations find no support: in supporting the sys- 
tem adopted there, no cause af complaint has arisen against the na- 
tural depravity of our nature. On the contrary, experience seems 
completely to warrant the opinion, that our nature is a delightful 
compound, capable, no doubt, of being formed to deceit and to 
wickedness, but inherently imbued neither with the one nor the 
other—that if fear be excluded asa motive to action, a child will 
never become deceitful, for it will, scarcely have a motive to de- 
ceive.—That if a child be taught in a rational manner, it will itself 
become rational, and thus, even on the most selfish principle avoid 
wickedness—and that our only legitimate cause for surprise is the 
consideration, that human nature, as it now exists, is neither so de- 
ceitful nor so wicked as the present arrangements of society would 
seem calculated to make it. ve 

“« We should apologise for this digression, but that we feel the 
importance of the subject, and the necessity that those who would 
improve and re-form the rising generation, should not create to 
themselves imaginary difficulties, where no real difficulties exist ; 
and that we have seen how much evil may be done, when a teacher 
first takes it for grapted, that all his pupils are all depraved and ir- 
rational beings, and then treats them as such. ‘The very tone and 
manner, which such an idea produces, destroys confidence and cre- 
ates distrust and dislike. When confidence is lost and dislike ex- 
cited, the case becomes indeed hopeless ; and the teacher, what- 
ever be his talents, will meet with real and increasing difficulties, 
and daily discover fresh cause for distrust and vexation. Unjust sus- 
picion first creates its object, and then glories in the penetration 
which discovered it. His pupils must consider that they have no 
character to lose, and are thus deprived of a great inducement to 
virtue. They will thwart him in all his measures, and deceive and 
oppose him on every occasion ; because children will not act gene- 
rously, unless they, be treated with generosity. 
* Before concluding this important subject, it may be ne 

to say, that no allusion has been made in this place to a fact whi 
has already been stated; viz. that the scriptures are and have 
always been statedly read, and the catechsm regular] pe 
there—because this has been done, not as being considera e 
proper method of conveying religious instruction to the minds of 
young children, but because the parents were believed to wish it ; 
and any encroachment on perfect liberty of conscience, was re- 
garded as the worst species of tyrannical assumption.” P. 63. 


We shall here conclude our extracts, passing over the 


remarks upon singing and dancing, which are subjoined to 


the chapter on religion. To such a religion as Mr, Owen’s 
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they form.an. appropriate. appendix. »,He is surprised Ahat 
his father should have fe ag tt Ae of infidelity, ne 
writes a treatise upon the religious instruction of the young, 
scrapulously avoiding to mention Christianity or the Bible, 
but arguing’ against them, and rejecting them under the 
pretence that he is contending with Calvin. A child of seven 
years old, who has learned philosophy at Lanark, may not 
possess sufficient common sense to perceive the drift of ‘his 
instructor's observations. But an unsophisticated English lad 
would see through the whole scheme in an instant. 

Tie fact is, that Mr. Owen, the father, was blatned by 
some of our crafty infidels for avowing his disbelief of Chris- 
tianity; Mr. Owen, the son, has taken the hint; and with- 
holding an admission which did credit to the family honesty, 
perseveres in the nonsensical scepticism which renders it 
impossible to denominate them Christians. If things proceed 
in the same train for another generation, we shall have the 
grandson of the great philanthropist retaining the no religion 
. — inherited, and covering it with a Jesuit's or a fanatic’s 
cloak. 

In ‘the mean time the book before us will do good. The 
nation is once more to be pestered with the speecties, solici- 
tations, and subscriptions of those who desire to educate the 
poor without the assistance of the clergy. ‘The pretence is 
the ipstraction of children between two and seven years of 
age. The object is to prop up the sinking cause of Joseph 
Lancaster ; to get rid of the Prayer-book, the Creed, and the 
Catechism, and to make the mass of the population dissenters 
in their infancy. 

Nobody can read the speeches and pamphlets produced 
upon the occasion without perceiving that this is their drift, 
But those who wish to see the system in its brightest colours, 
should consult the “ Qutline” of Mr. R.D. Owe. How 
sach a’ man ard such a scheme can be encouraged by our 
pious sectaries, we shall not uadertake to explain. We may 
venture, however, to declare, that his task is not more ridi¢u- 
lous or more mischievous than that which is talked by prewar 
mén, and greedily swallowed by their admirers, If they 
have talked too loud, or swallowed too eagerly, and thereby 
defeated a long meditated attempt, we have to thank them 
for saving us the trouble of exposing their conduct, by doing 
it so effectually themselves. : 
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Art. XII. An Introductory Lecture to a Course;in Com: 
parative Anatomy, illustrative.of Paley’s Natural Theo- 
logy. By John Kidd, M. D. Regius Professor of Medicine 
in the University of Oxford. | 8vo. “72 pp. 2s. Gd. 
Rivingtons. 1824. . 


Our philosophical infidels are become more ¢autious and 
circumspect than they were a few, years ago...'They shave: 
learned that Christianity is not to be rejected in a moment, 
even at the bidding of a physioligist or a chemist. ‘They 
have received an intelligible hint, that they must confine 
themselyes to their-own business. The geologist who fur- 
nishes his receipts for the formation of her worlds, the 
phrenologists who babble about the development of our 
organs, aud the anatomist who demonstrates the non exist- 
ence of spirit, have consented, for obvious reasons, to kee 
their opinions to themselves; and Professor Kidd judi- 
ciously avails himself of this time of peace, to promulgate 
and strengthen very different notions. At’ the recommen- 
dation of several distinguished members of his University, 
he professes to illustrate Paley’s: Natural ‘Theology by ‘‘a 
Course of Comparative Anatomy,” and determines to publish 
the excellent Lecture by which that Course was introduced 
to his pupils, We sincerely rejoice at his conduct ; and with 
the hope of making his observations more extensively known, 
we extract, without much selection, from his pamphlet. 


** As every subject is probably viewed by each individual in 
some peculiar light, in a light, that is, modified by his habitual train 
of reflection, 1 would beg permission, in the commencement of 
these Lectures, to make a few observations on the application and 
value of the argument employed by Paley in the work above men- 
tioned, 

‘“* Being fully persuaded then that the supposition of pure intel- 
lectual atheism involves an intellectual absurdity ; in other words, 
that the pure or unmixed application of the intellectual powers, 
supposing them to be in any degree sufficient for the process of 
reasoning, Can never lead to a conclusion involving the Fisbeliet of 
a Creator ; being fully persuaded of this point, I feel that so far it 
is unnecessary to hold any argument on the subject; and that 
Paley, without making any appeal to the understanding of a sup- 
posed atheist, might have simply held up to view the manifestation 
of the pawer and wisdom of God, evidenced in the works of crea- 
tion, as a subject worthy both of philosophical and religious con- 
templation, But atheism apparently exists and has existed in all 
ages of the world; and is from time to time either openly professed 
or insidiously reeommended by those, whose intellectual powers, 

-however distorted or diseased, give general proof of original strength 
and soundness, Nor is it difficult, whether to those who admit the 
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original depravity of our nature,’ or to those Wlig haye shwply by 
observgtion penetrated tlie recesses of the human heart, to discover 
the existence of motives ‘that would lead either to the profession of 
atheism, or to a wish that the doctrine were true. For, withd it 
entering more minutely into a question, the diseussion’ ‘of whi 

belongs rather to others, it is evident from antecedent reasoning; 
that.a profligate man, whose life is systematically at variance with 
what are generally acknowledged as the moral laws. of God, would 
first wish to escape the punishment consequent on the infringement 
of those laws; and would thus be led to hope, that the author of 
those Jaws had no existence but in the opinion of mankind. And 
such a wish is probably implied in thatpassage of the Bible; ¢ The 
fool hath said in his heart, There is no God ¢’ for since in the lan- 
guage habitual to Scripture wickedness and folly are convertible 
terms, and as what we are affirmed to say in our heart may naturally 
be understood as expressing the object of our affections, rather 
than the conviction of our understandings; hence those words may 
be interpreted as implying the hope, rather than the belief of the 
fool, or wicked man. On the other hand, the outward profession 
of atheism may be traced to many sources. Those men, for in- 
stance, who live a depraved life may, choose to profess a disbelief 
in God, in order to obviate the accusation of inconsistency in living 
directly in opposition to his laws: or intellectual pride, that absurd 
yet baneful error of our nature, may lead some to the profession of 
a doctrine, on the discussion of which more humble, and therefore 
to them more contemptible minds may fearto enter. Some, again, 
may gratify their vanity by ‘the invention or application of specious 
arguments, for the purpose of influencing others, less wicked: per- 
haps, but still weaker than themselves ; while these their disciples 
may on their part be gratified by supposing, that they see the so- 
lidity of the arguments of a favourite leader: for that such reci- 
procal feeling may take place between opposite characters is mani- 
fested on various occasions, : 





* Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
* Of being cheated, as to cheat.’ 


_ “ To us perhaps the evil of atheistical doctrines is rather an 
object of wonder than of fear: for during a long period in which 
the cause of irreligion has been both openly and insidiously advo- 
cated, by writers neither unlearned nor unpopular,’ the infection 
happily has reached a very few of the thousands who have’been’ 
educated in this University, Hivit. Tel 7 
« Of any fear to.be entertained from the writings of Lucretius, 
I could never myself see any rational ground. But as I have 
known that fear expressed by one whose opinion ought net'to’ be’ 
treated with indifference on any subject connected with intellectual’ 
education, I will take this opportunity of shewing (in one instance 
for the present) how easily the reasouings of the Epicarean philo+ 
sophy, if they deserve the. name. of reasoning, may be combated'on 


pe i 


this point, ® 
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“ There is not perhaps in the whole poem of Lucretius a more 
beautifully poetical passage than that, in which the helplessness of 
human infancy is contrasted with the early development of \the 
powers of brutes: and certainly I could not select one more fitted 
for the present occasion, because it will give me an opportunity of 
introducing, and also of englifying one of Paley’s: most favourite 
instances of contrivance in the structure of the human body, |» 

‘‘ The passage to which I allude is in the 5th book, line 228.) 


‘* Tum porro Puer, ut sevis projectus ab undis 
Navita, nudus humi jacet, infans, indigus omni 
Vitali, auxilio, cum primum in Juminisoras 
Nixibus ex alvo matris natura profudit : 
Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut equum est, 
Cui tantum in vita restet transire malorum, 

At varia crescunt pecudes, armenta, feraeque, 

Nec crepitacula eis opus sunt, nec cuiquam adhibenda est 
Almz nutricis blanda atque infracta loquela ; 

Nec varias querunt vesteis pro tempore ceeli. 

Denique non armis opus est, non meenibus altis, 

Quéis sua tutentur, quando omnibus omnia large 

Tellus ipsa parit, naturaque dedala rerum, 


““ The helplessness above described arises in a great measure 
from the imperfect state of that bony column called the spine, on 
which the body principally depends for the due exercise of its — 
powers. 

“ ] will first therefore shew, how admirably this column is cal- 
culated for the intended purpose in the adult state; and, in after 
wards examining the state of the same column in the infant, we 
shall observe, that in the midst of the most decided marks of weak- 
ness and imperfection, there is an extraordinary instance of 
strength and perfect growth in precisely that part of the column, 
which could not have been left in an incomplete state without 
manifest, immediate, and constant danger to the individual. And 
in reasoning on the subject, we soon perceive how that very help- 
lessness and imperfect state of the physical powers in infancy, so 
it understood and appreciated by the Epicurean, contribute to the 
fuller developement of the moral character, not only of tie mdi- 
vidual, but of his parents also, and of all his immediate connec. 
tions, The mutual affection, for instance, that takes place and is 
cemented between the infant and its mother during the le 
period in which the latter nurses her offspring—the stimulus which 
is given to the exertions of the other parent in supplying the in- 
creasing wants of those who depend on him for support—and the 
general feeling and expression of good-will and attachment which 
binds together the numerous individuals of the same family—all 
coincide to increase the sum of human happiness and virtue. 
Whereas, let the Epicurean infant be born with all his powers 
pai and let hin exert those powers as soon as born, inde- 
pendently of the assistance of parent, or sister, or brother; ‘and 
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what would “pe remain of those endearing relations but the 
name lsisdw . 

i In considering the office of the adult spine, we find the fol- 
lowing qualities réquisite:—great strength combined with 
flexibility, together with a general convenience of form for the 
attachment and secure lodgment of many important organs, Let 
us then examine how these qualities ave attained ; and first with 
respect to strength, } 

‘* To this end its pyramidal form is obviously conducive, and the 
arrangement of the solid matter of which it is composed is such as 
to contribute to the same effect: for that solid matter, instead of 
being collected into one compact mass, is diffused in such a man- 
ner as to resemble the structure of sponge; and it is well known 
with reference to the strength of artificial columns, that the same 
quantity of matter being given for each, those columns which are 
hollow are stronger than those which are solid. © 

‘«¢ Again, the whole column is made up of numerous parts, called 
vertibre, which are so bound together by strong and elastic bands 
or ligaments, as to lessen the chance of its being broken in the 
act of bending; and these vertebra being applied to each other 
throughout by broad horizontal surfaces, are thus best calculated 
to support the perpendicular pressure of the superincumbent 

ris, 
ae? The effect of general strength is further accomplished by the 
mutual locking in of the projecting portions or processes of the 
several vertebrae; and the same effect is accomplished to an addi- 
tional extent among those vertebra which belong to the thorax or 
chest, by the mode of articulation between the vertebra and the 
ribs; each rib being united, not entirely to the side of its corres- 
ponding vertebra, but partially to the upper and lower side of two 
contiguous vertebra, 

‘s The flexibility of the spine is secured to the utmost requisite 
extent by the number of articulations or joints which it possesses, 
and which amount to more than twenty, as well as by the elasticity 
of the substance constituting those joints: and the projecting parts 
or processes of the several vertebrae which serve for the insertion 
of the muscles and tendons which are to move the whole, are dif- 
ferently disposed in the neck, the back, and the Joins, so as to be 
accommodated to the degree and kind of motion in each: thus the 
vertebra: of the neck admit of a lateral motion to a greater extent 
than.those of the back; and the vertebrae of the back admit of 
flexion and extension toa greater degree than those of the neck; 
while the vertebra of the loins, being intended for support rather 
than flexibility, have their processes so distributed, as to contribute 
principally to the former of those effects.’’ P. 8. pry © Lgerest 

‘* Thus far we have seen the conditions of the adult spine, cal. 
culated as they are most admirably for flexibility, strength, and 
security: let us now examine it in the age of early infancy, and 
we'shall see, that at that period, when the conditions of strength 
uu flexibility are not required, inasmuch as the individual is con- 
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stantly supported’in the nurse's arm, the parts in which those 
conditions are observable are not yet formed, or not completed ; 
while those parts which are essential to. the security of the ‘life of 
the individual are as in as perfect a state as\at the age of manhood. 
In other words, the bodies and processes of the several vertebra on 
which the strength and flexibility of the spine depend, are in early 
infancy still in a soft or cartilaginous state; while the annular por- 
tions which constitute the spinal canal are completely ossified, 'so 
as to give as great a degree of security to the spinal marrow a6 at 
the age of manhood. 

“ The value then of Paley’s argument is important, both as 
tending to counteract the influence of those who would inculcate 
atheistical opinions, and in assisting those whose reasoning powers 
may be insufficient to detect the fallacies by which such opinions 
are supported; or whose information may be too limited to enable 
them fairly to appreciate either the real character or the true bear- 
ings of the facts on which such opinions are grounded.” P. 12 


The remarks upon the brain, a part of the animal structure 
which is treated with more attention now than it ever was 
before, dre not only interesting at the present moment, but 
highly important and curious in themselves. 


“It is of importance to observe, with reference to those phy- 
siologists who maintain, that the material condition of the brain is 
necessary to or actually confers the power of thinking, that the 
evidence of the exertion of that power is as strong, nay even 
stronger, in some animals that have no brain, as in those whose 
brains are developed in a very high degree ; I had almost said, as 
strong as in ourselves: and, if we look to the habits of many of 
the insect tribe, (the bee may be taken as instar omnium,) I should 
probably be justified in the assertion.” P. 42. 

**On the supposition that the brain is the organ of the in- 
tellectual powers, physiologists have been led to compare the 
proportions of the whole and of various parts of this organ in 
man and brutes. It has been supposed by some, that the intellec- 
tual faculties may be in proportion to the absolute size of the 
brain; such an opinion being grounded on the fact, that the 
haman brain is larger than that of the horse or ox. But, on'the 
other hand, the brain of the whale and of the elephant is larger than 
that of man ; though the intelligence even of the elephant bears 
no proportion to that of the human mind, Again, the brain of 
the monkey and of the dog is smaller than that of the ox or the 
ass ; yet the former come much nearer to man with respect to their 
intellectual faculties. Neither do the dispositions or qualities of 
animals appear to be connected with the absolute. size or their 
brain; for animals most different and even opposite in disposition 
may be ranged in the same class in respect to the size of their brain. 
For instance, the tiger and the deer ; and, among birds, the hawk 
and the pigeon. 

It would appear at first sight, that the comparison of the size of 
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the brain with the size of the body would give a more uniform re- 
sult. Thus, a crocodile 12 feet in length, a serpent 18 feet:in 
length, and a turtle that.weighs from 300 to 500lbs. have each of 
them scarcely a sufficient quantity of substance in their brain to 
weigh one drachm; and the slight. degree of intellectual power 
manifested by these animals corresponds with these proportions, 
But it, will presently. be .shewn, that the proportional size of the 
brain is not @ more certain: criterion than the absolute size. 

Cuvier considers the brain in the human subject as equalling 
from about ,% to y'y of the bulk of the: whole body.. Dr; Gall; 
thinks it equal from 3’; to z's of the bulk of the whole body, If 
we take the mean of those numbers, it will be about 4’5. 


It is unnecessary to point out the value of these observa- 
tions. They are worthy of the Chair from which they were 
delivered ; and cannot fail to promote the good intentions of 
their author, 
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_ The Rev. Thomas Huntingford has inthe Press, a Manual 
for the Sick ; containing Prayers, and a Selection of Psalms 
arranged in such a manner as may render the reading them to 
the Sick more convenient and advantageous. 
A New Edition of Eixav Basin, the Portraiture of His 
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Sacred Majesty King Charles the First in his Solitudes aiid 
Sufferings, in Post Octavo, is in the Press. 

The Rev. Mr. ‘Poiwlett will shortly publish Christian 
Truths, in'a Series of. Letters, on the Trinity, the Atone- 
ment, Regeneration, Predestinalion, and on the indifference 
to Religion, embracing the material points of the Tenets of 
the Church of England. 

The Rev. T. Arnold, M.A. (late. Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford;) has-been for many Years employed in writing A 
History of Rome from the earliest Times to the. Death of 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. ‘Tlie first Volume, from the 
rise of the Roman Slate to the formation of the Second 
‘Triamvirate, A. U.C. 710. B.C. 44. will soon be published. 

The Marquis de Salvo's Work upon the late Revolutions 
in Europe is nearly ready for publication: there wit appew 
at the same timean English and French Edition. | 

The Second Part of the Modern History of Wilt’s, 
Heytesbury Hundred.. By Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. is in the 
Press. 

The Czar, an Historical Tragedy. By Joseph Cradock, 
Esq. M.A. F.S.A,. will very soon be published. 

Dr. Forbes, of Chichester, will very shortly publish his 
Translation of Avenbrugger, and a Series of Origtnal Cases 
and Dissections illustrating the Utility of the Stetbeanape 
and Percussion. 

A Work, entitled Bibliotheca Biblica, a Select List of 
Books on Sacred Literature ; with notices Biographical, 
Critical, and Bibliographical, intended as a Guide to the 
Consultation of the most useful Writers on Biblical Subjects. 
By William Orme, Author of the Life of John Owen, D:D.. 
will be published early in July, in One Vol. 8vo. 

An Inquir into the Sense in which our Saviour Tolies 
Christ is Heclaied by St. Paul to be the Son of God. ’: In 
‘'wo Sermons preached before the University of Oxford : 
to which are added, Observations on some Passages in Mr.’ . 
Belsham's Translation and Exposition of the Epistles of 
Paul the Apostle. By the Rev. John Hume Spry, Minister 
of Christ Church, Birmingham, is in the Press. 


So eceeeeennaeteniemeaaaiatied 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENT. 
OuR attention has been directed to a letter addressed to 
ro Kenyon in answer to our review of Bishop Chase's 
Appeal. We re gret that the writer has put ‘himself into 
such a furious passion. As soon as he recovers his temper 


we shall be ready to consider what he-has tosay. As long as 
he prefers railing to reason, he may rail on. 


